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ACT L—HORN— 


Dramatis Persone.—Master or tHe Hunr.—Hovunps.—HontsMen.—HontTers.—SERvVANT.—Fox. 
Scenz—As extensive a country as can be imagined. About it, several ditches and hedges. 


Enter Master or THE Hunt anp HuntTsMEN 
on foot, with their trousers tucked up, to show 
their Wellington boots with brown paper tops to 
them. Each one carries a walking-stick for whip ; 


with their hats on one side, prétend to be riding 
after the approved theatrical style. 

Enter Servant, with a jug of ale and several 
tumblers. The Master of the Hunt and Hunts- 


and whilst some raise their hands to one side of } men fill their glasses, and drink to the success of 


their mouths and practice their ‘‘yoicks,” others, 


the hunt, 


Han hhh 


A horn is heard outside, and is followed by the 
yelping of the dogs. 

The huntsmen start. Their faces glow with 
delight; and, holding out one arm to the door, 
ezeunt, pointing. 

Enter Fox, stealing cautiously along. He looks 
very cunning, and winks several times to show 
how knowing he is. He has a splendid stair- 
broom for brush. 

The horn is heard without. The Fox starts, 
and listens attentively; then with one, two, or 
three bounds, he rushes out at the door. 

Enter Hounps, yelping, and followed by the 
Master of. the Hunt on his Hunrer, whipping 
and urging them on. 

Enter Huntsmen on their Hunters, some with 
their hands beside their open mouths, and as if 
shouting, ‘‘yoiks,” and others blowing horns of 
rolls of music. They all ride round the exten- 





sive front drawing-room country once or twice, 
when : 

Exit Master of the Hunt and Hounds, followed 
by two of the Huntsmen. 

One of the Hunters is urged on by bold Hunts- 
man to take the bolster hedge which is before 
him. The Horse shies, and the rider is thrown. A 
second brave Sportsman shares his fate. Hreunt 
Hunters at full gallop, followed by Huntsmen on 
foot. 

Enter Fox, panting heavily. He is quickly 
surrounded by the Hounds, who rush upon him. 
Horns heard without. 

Enter Master of the Hunt, who leaps from his 
steed, and killing the Fox, cuts off his tail of 
stair-broom. 

Enter Huntsmen, who dismount. They raise 
their caps, and pointing to the tail, hurrah! 


(Flourish of Horns.) 


TABLEAU. 


Vor. XXVI.—17 








HORNPIPE. 





ACT. IL—PIPE. 
Dramatis Persone, —DECEITFUL HusBAND. —TrusTIna WIFE. 


Scrke 1. —The Drawing-room, fn houge of Degett ful Husbgnd. 


ENTER Seems Hussanp, picking his teeth 
to show he has just dined. He walks about the 
room nervously. Suddenly he stops, and, by 
clasping his hands and pretending to smoke, in- 
forms the audience how delighted he would be if 
he had a pipe. But somebody in the passage— 
he says in eloquent dumb-show—always shakes 
her head when he attempts to smoke. 

Enter Trustine Wire, who advances lovingly 
to Deceitful Husband. Theyembrace. Pulling 
out his watch, he informs her, by whistling and 
opening his eyes, that he is astonished to find it 
so late. He tells her by waving his hand to the 

c—@omw door that he must 

be gone on busi- 

ness. She con- 

sents, smiling; 

and, fetching his 

hat and coat, 

dresses him, and bids him take care of himself. 
When her back is turned, Deeeitful Husband 
winks to the audience, and tells them in joyous 


action that he is going to have asmoke. ‘ Then 
kissing his wife fondly, exeunt, toying. 


Scene 2.—A back atticin the-house of Deceitful 
Husband. No furniture to be seen. Against 
the wall, the ecreen arranged as fire-place. 


Enter Deogerrrun Hussanp, with his coat and 
hat on, and a long clay pipe and bottle in his 
hand. He winks, and, for laughing, can scarcely 
inform the audience that he has deceived his 
wife. 

He pulls a newspaper from his pocket, and, 
lighting his pipe, sits down on the floor close 





to the chimney. He 
smokes and reads his 
paper. Every now and 
then he stops to rub his 
coat-button, to tell how 
good ‘the tobacco is. 


meee = 
As he is reading, a loud knock is heard at the 


door of attic. Husband is considerably alarmed, 

and does not stir, for very fear. The knocking 

continues, and at length the door is burst open. 

Enter Trustine Wire, sniffing and shaking her 

forefinger at Deceitful Husband, who rises, and 

endeavors to hide 

the pipe and black 

bottle behind his 

back. Trusting Wife 

= stamps on the floor, 

_— ll _F and commands him 

to show his hands. He endeavors to soothe and 

pacify her, but in vain; and she stills insists 

upon seeing his hands, At last he shows her his 

pipe. She is horrified, and, turning aside, bursts 
into tears. (She weeps,) 

Deceitful Husband i is overcome with the touch- 
ing spectacle, and approaches to comfort her. 
She waves him from her, holding her nose with 
her pocket-handkerchief, to avoid the disgusting 
smell of smoke. Deceitful Husband promises 
her to reform. She is softened by his vows, 
and entreats him—as well as she can without 
speaking—to swear that he will henceforth re- 
nounce the pipe. 

Deceitful Husband snaps his pipe in two, and, 
pointing to the ceiling, swears. Hxeunt, fondling 
each other. 


TABLEAU, 


ACT Ill.—HORNPIPE. 


Dramatis Persone.—SatLon.—Mvsicians.—AUDIBNCE. 


Scenz.—Jnterior of a theatre, the stage lit up with rows of candles at one end, and chairs for pit 
audience at the other. 


Enter Avuprience with large baskets of provi- 
sions and bottles of refreshments for the even- 
ing’s performance. They take theif seats ii the 
pit, and commence eating. Many spread hand- 
kerchiefs on their laps, and regale themselves 


with a regular'supper; whilst others merely suck 
oranges, and throw the peel at one another. 
Enter Musrorans into orchestra of sofa. They 
tune their instruments, until Audience, growing 
impatient, stamp on the floor and hiss. (Music 
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in orchestra.) Whilst the music is playing, some 
of the audience join in with their whistles. (A 
bell rings in the passage.) 


He informs the audience, by clasping his hands 
to the wall, that he has come to see his sweet- 
heart. He presses his bosom 
to describe his passion for her; 
and his joy grows so delirious 
that he is forced to dance a 
= hornpipe. (Music.) During 
the dance the audience applaud loudly. At the 
split they are excited beyond 
bounds, and wave their hats in 
the air. 
When the pas has been con- 
cluded, they will not allow the 
sailor to proceed with his story, 





Enter, (on the stage) Sartor, stopping short, 
as if he had been running. On his shoulder he 
carries a stick with a bundle at the end of it. 


and describe his shipwreck, but insist on an 
encore. 

The dance is again gone through, the applause 
growing more and more excessive. At the end 
the Sailor again attempts his descrip- 
tion of the shipwreck, but is once 
more interrupted; and a repetition 
of the dance called for. The Sailor 
expostulates, and points to his legs, 
to say that he is tired. They will not listen to 
him. 

Exit Sailor, who shortly returns with the jack- 


chain round his legs for fetters. 


The audience are in fits of delight. The dance ;} to a man, and cheers. Hzeunt, Sailor, Audience 
is once more performed in fetters. The pit rises } and Musicians delighted. 


A! 


— 





THE SPIRITS OF THE DEAD. 


BY LUTHER G. BIGGS. 


Tae spirits of the dead 
Oft visit us in dreams, 

They glide above our memories 
As shadows over streams; 


Where’er the cheerful lights of home 
In brilliant lustre burn, 

The dead—the departed 
No more can e’er return! 


The good, the brave, the beautiful! 
How peaceful is their sleep, 

Where rolls the dirge-like music 
Of the ever-heaving deep; 


Where the hurrying night-winds, 
Pale Winter’s robes have spread 
Above the narrow places, 
Where rests the living dead! 


I sometimes dream that smiles 
Of the dead still on me fall; 

That their tones of love I hear 
My name familiarly call: 


How sweet to know they’re happy 
With their Heavenly plumage on; 
Yet my heart is desolate 
Thinking that they are gone. 
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ss, in the year 1854, by Edward Step 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 205. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THERE was, at the time of our story, a public 
house, or tavern, about five minutes walk up the 
street from uncle Nathan’s house. To this tavern 
the young men betook themselves, while the girls 
were partaking of aunt Hannah’s hospitality; 
and two or three of the upper rooms were full 
of commotion created by the change which each 
deemed necessary to his apparel, before he ap- 
peared in dancing trim before the ladies. Flashy 
vests were taken from overcoat pockets. The 
dickies, snugly curled under the lining of a fur 
cap or narrow-brimmed hat, came forth to be 
arranged under neck-ties of gay hues and flowing 
dimensions. Here and there, one more exquisite 
than his neighbor, exchanged his mixed socks 
and cowhide boots for white yarn stockings and 
calf-skin pumps; but this was a mark of gentility 
that few ventured on, and that was assumed with 
a stealthy sort of air and in a dark corner, as 
if the owners of so much refinement were not 
quite certain of-the way in which the democratic 
majority might receive it. 

Never were two small mirrors brought inte 
more general requisition than those hanging 
upon the walls of those two chambers. It was 
like a panorama of human faces passing over 
them. First a collar all awry was set right with 
a jerk; then the plaits of a false bosom were 
smoothed down; next the tie of a flowing silk 
cravat was settled. While, in other parts of the 
room, there was a stealthy display of private 
rolls of pomatum, and a sharp brushing of hair 
sometimes refractory to anything but the fingers. 

Then followed a deal of bustle and confusion, 
half a dozen young fellows crowded at once to 
the mirror in hot haste to catch a last glimpse. 
Red bandanna handkerchiefs fluttered out of a 
dozen pockets and back again, mysteriously 
leaving a corner visible. Then there was a 
general movement toward the door, and the 
crowd descended, each youth treading lighter 
by far than when he went up, and moving for- 
ward with the air of a man expected to change 
his manners somewhat with his garments. 

While all this was going on above stairs, there 





sat in the bar-room below a fair young man, 
trayel-soiled and looking weary, like an over- 
taxed child. He was very slender, and with a 
sort of lily paleness on his bent forehead, that 
fatigue or sorrow had lent to its natural delicacy. 

His garments were old and threadbare. Dust 
from the highway had settled upon them; and 
the crown of his hat, which lay on the floor be- 
side him, had taken a reddish tinge from the 
same source. 

He sat in a remote corner of the room, upon 
a buffalo skin that had been flung over a wooden 
bench, where travellers sometimes cast them- 


‘selves down for temporary rest. His hands were 


clasped over the smaller end of a violin-case that 
stood upright before him, and his forehead fell 
wearily upon them. 

“Look there,” said one of the young men, 
turning to his companions, who were descending 
the stairs, ‘‘don’t that look tremendously like a 
fiddle ?”’ 

“A fiddle! a fiddle!” ran from lip to lip, till 
the sound ended in a shout up stairs, ‘‘Let us 
see where it is! Where did it come from?” 

This clamor aroused the young man, who lifted 
his face from the violin-case and turned a pair 
of full blue eyes, misty from fatigue or some 
other cause, upon the group. 

The young men paused and looked at each 
other. There was something so strangely beau- 
tiful about that young face that it impressed 
them with something like awe. 

Still the youth gazed upon them with an un- 
moved look, like one who listened rather than 
saw with his eyes. Meanwhile a smile stole over 
his lips, so child-like and sweet that it made the 
young men still more reluctant to approach him. 
He seemed so far removed from their nature, 
with that smile, and the lamplight glimmering 
through the thick waves of his golden brown 
hair. 

“I wonder if he plays on it himself,” said one 
of the young men in a whisper. 

‘Did any one speak of me?” said the stranger, 
in a voice so rich and sweet that there seemed 
no need of other music to him. 
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Well, yes,” answered the foremost youth, 
advancing toward him. ‘‘We’ve got a husking 
frolic on hand, and are all ready for dancing; 
but there isn’t a fiddle within ten miles, nor any 

- one to play it if there was. We might have got 
along with the girls singing well enough, I sup- 
pose, but the sight of this fiddle-case has set us 
all agoing for a little music.” 

“Oh,” said the youth, with a smile, “it’s my 
violin you wish to have; but I am very tired; 
for I’ve travelled all day over the mountains on 
foot.” 

“It’s of no use asking you to play for us then, 
I suppose?” said the young farmer, in a disap- 
pointed tone. 

The youth shook his head, but very gently, as 
one who refuses against his will; and this gave 
his petitioner a gleam of hope, 

“‘Wouldn’t a good supper, and a cup of cider 
that’ll make your palate tingle, set you up 
again?” he pleaded. ‘There’s a hull hive of 
purty gals over at uncle Nat’s, that would jump 
right out of their skins at the first sound of that 
fiddle, If you only could now.” 

**Give me a crust of bread and a cup of drink, 
end I will try and please you. I think it is, per- 
haps, as much the want of food as weariness that 
has taken away my strength,” 

The young men looked at each other, ‘Want 
of food,” said one of them, ‘‘ why didn’t you find 
taverns on the way?” 

‘*Yes,” answered the stranger, sadly, “but I 
had no money; and it is not every one who wants 
my music, as you do.” 

The group of youngsters drew together, and a 
whispered conversation commenced, which was 
followed by the clink of. silver, as each one 
dropped a two shilling piece into the hat of the 
young man, who had been most active in the 
negotiation. 

‘‘Here,” said the youth, holding forth the 
money, ‘‘an even exchange is no robbery. Set 
the old fiddle to work, and here is enough dimes 
to last you a week.” 

The stranger blushed crimson, and the white 
lids drooped over his eyes, as if something had 
been said to wound him. 

No,” he said, with @ quivering voice, ‘my. 
poor music is not worth selling yet. Besides my 
journey must end not far from this, or I have 
travelled slowly. Give me a supper and some 
clean water for my face and hands, that is all I 
ask.” 

“Supper of course we will. Come with us up 
to uncle Nat’s. As for water, why there is a 
trough full at his back door, that you may bathe 

your head in if you like; and as for cider, we'll 





just try that before you say anything about 
it.”” 

The stranger arose and took up his violin; 
then lifting his large eyes, that seemed flooded 
with mist, he said almost mournfully, 

“Will some one give me his hand? We are 
going to a strange place, and I am blind.” 

The young men become at once silent and re- 
spectful with these words, for there was some- 
thing of reverence in their sympathy with a 
being at once so helpless and so full of gentle 
dignity. 

‘‘Let me carry the violin,” said one, while 
another stout, brave fellow clasped the slender 
hand of :the blind stranger in his own broad 
palm, and led him carefully forth, hushing even 
the cheery tones of his voice as he directed the 
youth where to plant his feet. 

Thus subdued from hilarity to kindness, the 
group of young men conducted their new friend 
to the old homestead and into the outer room, 
where the table was newly spread, with Salina 
hovering over it, with a huge brown cider pitcher 
in her hand, from which she began to fill the 
glasses when the crowd of guests rushed in. 

Aunt Hannah, having performed her duty 
among her female guests, was busy in the milk 
room, cutting up pies and dividing pound-cake 
into sections, and slicing up cards of ginger- 
bread, while uncle Nat presided diligently at the 
cider-cask. 

Thus it happened that the blind violinist was 
almost overlooked in the crowd, for he sat down 
in a corner of the room, where his new friend 
brought him an abundance of dainties from the 
table, while Salina was too busy even for a 
glance that way. 

*¢How do you feel now? Stronger, I know by 
your mouth, there’s color in the lips now,” said 
the young man, who had taken a leading interest 
in the stranger from the first. 

“Oh! yes, I am much stronger,” answered the 
youth, with one of the sweetest smiles that ever 
beamed on a human face. ‘A little fresh water 
now, and you shall see if I haven’t music enough 
in the old violin to pay you for all this.” 

“Come this way. The water-trough is out by 
the back porch.” 

The youth took up his violin, saying very 
gently that he never left that behind him, and 
following the lead of his friend’s hand, glided 
from the room. 

After bathing his hands and face, leaving them 
pure and white as those of a girl, he went back 
to the porch, and seating himself in ancle Nat’s 
armed-chair, drew forth his violin and began to 
tune it. 
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Uncle Nat was just returning the spigot from 
his cider barrel, after having filled the brown 
pitcher once more to the brim; but at the first 
sound of the violin, an instrument he had not 
heard for years, the spigot dropped to the floor, 
and out rushed the cider in a quick amber stream, 
overflowing the pitcher, dashing down ‘to the 
floor, and rushing off in a tiny river down the 
sloping edge of the porch, where you could hear 
it creeping in a rich current through the plan- 
tain leaves, while there stood uncle: Nat, quite 
oblivious of the waste, listening like a great 
school boy to the violin. 

An exclamation from Salina, as she came forth 
and seized the pitcher, brought’ the good old 
man to his senses. Clapping his fat hand over 
the aperture, he drove the cider back in its cask, 
and looked right and left over, his shoulder for 
the spigot, avoiding the scornful eyes of that 
exemplary female who stood still like an anti- 
quated Hebe defying an overgrown Ganymiede, 
with the pitcher between her hands, over which 
the surplus moisture went dripping. 

“There,” exclaimed the strong-minded damsel, 
pointing toward the spigot with her foot, ‘‘there’s 
at least two gallons of the best cider in Greene 
county gone to nothing. What do you think aunt 
Hannah will do for apple sarce, if you go on this 
way, making regular mill-dams out of her sweet 
cider?” 

‘‘Maybe we'd better say nothing about it,” 
answered uncle Nat, making futile efforts to re- 
strain the cider with one hand and reach the 
spigot with the other, ‘‘dear me, I can’t reach 
it. Now, dear Miss Salina, if you only would.” 

Dear, dear Miss Salina! The strong-minded 
one turned at the words, her face firing up till it 
revealed her tresses. She set down her pitcher, 
shook the drops from her fingers, and seizing 
the important bit of pine presented it to uncle 
Nathan. 

All this time the young stranger had paused 
in tuning his violin, but when uncle Nat drew a 
deep breath, after repairing the mischief he had 
done, out came a gush of.music that made him 
start again, and threw the strong-minded woman 
into a fit. of excitement, )quite startling. She 
seized uncle Nat’s moist hand and unconsciously 
—it must haye been unconsciously—pressed it 
in her wiry fingers, 

‘*Musio! Did you ever hear such music, uncle 
Nathan? It’s enough to set one off a dancing.” 

‘*Wal; why not?” answered uncle Nathan. 

“Yes, why not?” replied the strong-minded 
one, “if the other young people dance, why 
shouldn’t we?” 

“Of course,” said uncle Nat, wiping his hands 





on the roller towel. “Why not? “I shouldn’t 
wonder if we astonish these youngsters.” 

* And aunt Hannah, too,” ‘chimed in Salina. 

“Oh, I’d forgot her,” said uncle Nat, looking 
wistfully toward the milk-room door, ‘I'm afraid : 
it won’t' do, she'll think—but here they come, 
like a swarm of blackbirds!” 

True enough, the first full notes of the violin 
had drawn’the crowd of girls from the chamber 
overhead, ‘and down they came, laughing and 
racing through the kitchen, perfectly wild with 
delight. 

**Unole Nat, dear, dear, uncle Nat; is it really 
a violin? Will aunt Hannah let us dance to'any 
thing but singing?” cried a dozen voices; and 
uncle Nathan was at'once surrounded by a rain- 
bow of streaming ribbons and floating ringlets, 
while a host of merry eyes'flashed ‘their delight 
upon him, 

“T don’t know-—I can’t! take ‘it on myself to 
say,” cried uncle Nathan, quite beside himself, 
‘you must ask some one else. I haven’t any 
objection in life——” 

“Nor I,” said. Salina, ‘and that’s two agin 
one, if Miss Hannah ‘does stand out. Come, I'll 
go with you. We'll say that I, and all the other 
young girls, have just made up our mouths to 
dance after a fiddle, and we mean to, that’s all.” 

“Stop,’ stop a minute,” exclaimed uncle 
Nathan, spreading his' hands, “*maybe you'd 
better say nothing about it, but just go into 
the barn and begin. If sister Hannah has got 
@ conscience agin dancing to a fiddle, you know, 
it ain’t worth while to wake it up; but there’s 
more ways of getting into a lot than by taking 
down the bars. Jest climb the fence, that’s all.” 

How uncle Nathan ever came to give this 
worldly piece of advice is still a mystery. Some 
insinuated that the cider had ‘sent. its sparkles 
to his brain, and others thought the'music had 
aroused some sleeping mischief there. Perhaps 
it was both. ‘ Perhaps too the bright eyes and 
ripe ‘laughter around him had something to do 
with the matter. At any rate the advice was 
too pleasant not to ‘be! taken. A telegraphic 
signal brought the .young men from the out 
room, and off the company fluttered’ in pairs 
toward the barn, making the starlight melodious 
with their laughter. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

In their haste the young people had left the 
blind youth seated in the chair, in a dark end of 
the porch, 

‘‘Come,” said uncle Nat, inhis kindly fashion, 
“you and I will follow them.” 
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“Give me your hand,”’ said the youth, rising, 
“J. cannot see.” 

“What, blind?” said the old man, sorrowfully, 
“blind, and.so young! It’s hard!” 

He paused. A strange thrill shot over him, 
as the hand of the youth touched his. “Come,” 
he added, tenderly, leading the stranger on, ‘‘I 
have eyes for us both.’ 

The slender hand trembled in his clasp; the 
agitation was mutual; for through that delicately 
organized frame ran a spark of joy that warmed 
him to the heart. They walked on together in 
silence, both thrilled with a strange sensation of 
pleasure, and drawn, as it were, by invisible in- 
fluences toward éach other. 

“Tm iafraid,” said the blind youth, ‘I’m 
afraid my music will disappoint them. I know 
hardly any but sacred or sad airs.” 

His. voice.made all the blood in uncle Nathan’s 
veins start again, it: was music in itself, such 
music as he had spoken of as most natural to 
him, sad and ineffably sweet. > 

“Oh,” answered uncle Nathan, drawing a 
deep, pleasant breath, ‘“‘you must have a danc- 
ing tone or so, Yankee Doodle, Money Musk, 
and Money in both Jackets as like as not.” 

“Yankee Doodle, oh, yes, it was the first air 
I ever learned, how my poor father loved it—as 
for the rest, well, we shall see.” 

Uncle Nathan’s chair had been placed near 
the door as it happened, away from the light 
which fell warmest in the centre of the barn. 
Thus, during the whole evening, the young musi- 
cian had been constantly surrounded by shadows 
that left his features mysteriously undefined. 
Still uncle Nathan hovered near him, his warm 
heart yearned to see itself near the youth. 
When he drew forth his bow, and, without a 
prelude, dashed into Yankee Doodle, uncle Nat 
sunk to a bundle of corn-stalks, covered his 
face with both hands, and absolutely shivered 
under the floods of tenderness let into his soul 
with the music. 

But no one heeded the old man, why should 
they? Couple after couple rushed up to the 
centre of the barn, gaily disputing for the place 
beneath the rustic chandelier, while here and 
there a young fellow, more eager than the rest, 
broke into a double shuffle or cut a subdued 
pigeon wing ‘as: an impromptu whilé the set was 
forming. 

It was no wonder. The violin was absolutely 
showering down music. A thousand. strings 
seemed to find voice beneath those slender fin- 
gers. It set the young people off like birds in a 
thicket, down the outside, up, down the middle, 


swinging corners, oh, it is impossible for a pen 





te keep up with them. There they go, whirling, 
smiling, dancing higher and faster, flying with 
the music till they paused flushed and panting 
at the bottom of the set. Even now they cannot 
be still, but give each other a superfluous twirl, 
or go on in a promiscuous way, doing over again 
the dance in fragments till their turn comes once 
more. 

Somehow Yankee Doodle waved off into various 
other airs quite unknown to the dancers, and all 
swelling free and with a bold sweep of sound, as 
if the musician improvised as much in his music 
as the company certainly did in their dancing. 
But it was the more exhilirating for that, and 
never did enjoyment run higher or mirth gush 
out more cheerily. 

Mary Fuller had made her way quietly into 
the barn, and seating herself by uncle Nathan, 
watched the bright revel as it went on, filled 
with a pleasant sort of wonder that anything 
could be so happy as these gay revellers seemed. 
Unlike most persons, she had no feeling of envy 
or bitterness, against those who enjoyed so much 
the pleasures of which she was deprived. Once 
or twice she was asked to dance, but shrunk sen- 
sitively from the very proposition; while Salina 
stood erect by uncle Nathan, with her arms 
folded and her head on one side, filled with 
burning indignation against mankind in general, 
and dear old uncle Nathan in particular, because 
she was left a solitary wall-flower planted in the 
very calf-skin shoes that she had expected to ex- 
hibit in. 

There was a change in the music. The strings 
trembled and thrilled a moment, then out came 
a wild gush of melody that made the very dan- 
cers pause and hold their breath to listen. 

Mary Fuller started to her feet one moment. 
The color left her lips, and then back it came, 
firing her face with scarlet to the brows. 

“‘Uncle Nat, uncle Nat,” she said, seizing him 
by the arm, “that music!—I’ve heard it before 
—listen—listen!” 

She sat down trembling from head to foot, but 
her grey eyes flashed joy from beneath their 
drooping lids, and her mouth grew tremulous 
with feeling. When the air was finished, for it 
died off in a few plaintive notes, as if the violinist 
had entirely forgotten the dancers, Mary arose 
and crept softly toward the musician, till she 
could obtain a view of his face. By the stray 
candles that wavered to and fro among the ever- 
greens, she could dimly see the white. outline of 
those pure features and the mysterious beauty 
of those sightless eyes. / 

Now her countenance, hitherto varying and 
anxious, settled into a warm flush of joy; she 
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drew close to the musician; and resting one hand 
on the back of his chair, placed the other softly 
on his arm. 

“Joseph—Joseph Wilson,” she said, in a voice 
that scarcely rose above a whisper. ‘Is it you, 
Joseph Wilson?” 

He turned his eyes toward her, fondly as if 
they could read all the gladness in her face. 

‘+I know the touch of your hand, Mary Fuller; 
and your voice is full of the old music. Where 
am I? How does it happen that you and I meet 
here?” 

**I live here—I have friends, oh! such kind 
friends. And you, Joseph—how came you here? 
Where is your father—that dear, good father? 
Oh! I remember him so well.” 

‘*My father,” said the blind youth, bowing 
his head, with a look of touching sorrow, ‘‘my 
father is dead, and I am alone in the world, with 
nothing but this!” 

He touched his violin with a mournful smile, 
and laid his cheek caressingly against it. 

“Then you and I are both orphans.” But she 
added more cheerfully, ‘‘we are not alone, you 
have your music, and I have my, my—oh, I have 
many things.” 

*‘Music, music!” called out the dancers, im- 
patiently, from the floor. 

Mary drew back. 

«Don’t leave me,” said the youth, anxiously. 
“«Come listen to my old friend here, and we will 
talk between the dances.” 

*‘Leave you?” replied the young girl, ‘oh, 
you do not know, you cannot guess how happy 
I am to see you again.” 

‘‘And I,” answered the youth, smiling softly, 
“T cam feel how beautiful everything is around 
me when you are near. Did you: know how my 
father loved you, and how he grieved over it 
when you left us?” 

“Did he?” answered Mary, with a low sob, 
‘chow often I thought of you and him; but he 
must have known where we went; and how im- 
possible it was for us to come back after poor 
Isabel's mother died.” 

‘*We heard that you had been taken from the 

* Alms-House; but no one would tell us where you 
went, or with whom: it was against the rules, 
they said, I never expected to see either of you 
again.” 

‘‘Music, music,” clamored the dancers once 
more. The young man took up his bow with a 


“Listen, listen,” he said, softly, drawing it 
across the strings. ‘Do you remember the 


inusic We had:that night? I will give it to you 
again.” 





ed 


He began to play, and while others were 
dancing merrily, she listened till her young 
heart filled and her eyes were crowded full of 
tears. She remembered & smal] room high up 
im a city dwelling. The furniture was scant 
but neat and so daintily arranged. The bright 
cooking-stove, the bird-cage, the little round 
work-stand, above all the! handsome, cheerful 
woman, with her household love and genia) bene- 
volence, Isabel Chester's mother—how vividly 
the sight of that young minstrel —- all this 
to her memory. 

The music was ringing ¢cheerily through the 
barn, which trembled to the buoyant movements 
of the dancers, till the garlands shook upon the 
walls, and all the lights seemed to twinkle and 
reel with sympathetic motion, But: the face of 
the violinist grew sad in its expression, and as 
Mary Fuller gazed at it through her tears, her 
heart trembled within her, though a gleam of 
most exquisite pleasure lay at the bottom, plea- 
sure so rare that its very newness made. her 
tremble. 

**Don’t you dance, Mary?” inquired the musi- 
cian, speaking to her, but without a break in his 
music. 

‘‘Dance!” she answered, looking down at her 
stunted figure with a pang, ‘‘no, I never have 
danced in my life.” 

**Oh! if you could dance! now, and I had eyes 
to witness it—how beautiful you must be, Mary 
Fuller—my heart used to ache for eyes to see 
you with.” 

Mary shrunk back blushing and frightened; 
it seemed as if her old friend could see and was 
mocking her. 

“No, no,” she stammered, ‘+I am not beau- 
tifal; but, but-—~” 

She could not go on: it seemed cruel to destroy 
his delusion. Poor thing! silence seemed a pride 
to her gentle heart, but she had’ no courage to 
tell Joseph Wilson how little of beauty she pos- 
sessed. 

The young musician shook his head, and the 
light of a stray candle rippled through his hair 
like gold: there was something angelic in the 
aspect of his unbelief as he murmured amid: the 
music, 

“Oh! but she must be beautiful. Never on 
earth have I heard a voice so full of melody. 
Sweet spring sounds and the breath of flowers 
seem floating in it. Oh!) she must be beautiful, 
this dear child.” 

Then he began to smile again; richer sounds 
gushed from beneath his fingers; the dancers fell 
into a ring; the steps grew lighter. The ring of 
life flashed round benesth the lights, whirling 
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its way amid floods of laughter, like-a water- 
wheel casting off rainbows and foam to the sun- 
shine. The ring broke up; all its sunny links 
broke into-pairs; balancing; smiling, and gliding 
away to the half-hushed music: all glad to rest, 
but eager to begin again. That moment the 
double doors were softly pushed open, and a 
group of visitors entered the barn, almost unno- 
ticed at first, but that soon cast.a restraint upon 
all this hilarity. 

It was our friend the little constable, followed 
by @ young man, evidently from the city, and a 
fair girl so beautiful that the whole company 
paused to look at her. 

She was dressed very plainly, and her air was 
remarkable only for its simple quietness, though 
her large brown eyes turned with a look of eager 
haste from form to form, as if she were searching 
for some one. 

Mary Fuller, who had been standing by the 
violinist, very thoughtful and with her eyes dim 
with heart mist, saw the group come in. She 
drew her hands across her eyes to clear their 
sight, clasped them with an exclamation of joy, 
and moving down through the shadows stood 
close to the young stranger. 

“‘Tsabel, Isabel!” broke from her eager lips. 

Isabel Chester turned. Her face was radiant. 
She opened her arms, and with a sob of delight, 
received Mary to her bosom. 

‘Mary, dear, dear, little Mary Fuller—how 
glad Iam. You love me yet, I know. She never 
would forget me, any more than I forgot her. 
Come talk to me, I was determined to see you 
before I slept, and so persuaded James, Mr. 
Farnham, I mean—oh! I forgot you never met 
beforé—but he knows all about you, Mary. 
Here, James, isn’t she a dear creature?” 

Isabel drew Mary’s face from her bosom, and 
stood with one arm around her as she said this. 

Young Farnham reached forth his hand, but 
before he could speak, Isabel went on. 

“She has grown @ little too; reaches to my 
shoulder and rather more; her eyes, oh! I knew 
her eyes would be beautiful; and, and there is 
something about her that I didn’t expect. James, 
why don’t you tell Mary Fuller that she’s almost 
handsome? There now, isn’t that look something 
better than beauty? Oh! Mary Fuller, how glad 
I am to see You.” 

Tears were flashing, like diamonds, down the 
peachy bloom of Isabel’s cheek; for Mary had 
crept to her bosom again, and she felt the shiver 
of delight that shook the young creature from 
head to foot. Her.own heart. leaped back to its 
old memories, and swelled against the clinging 
form of her friend. 





‘‘That’s right, that’s just about as it ought to 
be,” exclaimed Salina, coming forward triumph- 
antly, for her honest heart rose to meet the 
scene, **I knew she’d be here afore bed time, if 
New York finery and foreign countries hadn't 
completely upset her. Isabel Chester, you’re s 
fust rate gal, and I say it. Mr. Farnham she’s 
a credit to human nature. You may reckon’on 
that, now I tell you. Says I to myself, says I, 
‘that are gal is sure to come down to the old 
homestead afore bed time, or I loose my guess,’ 
wasn’t I right?” ‘ 

“You always think too well of me,” said 
Tsabel, laughing through her tears. ‘Come, 
Mary, let me hear your voice. You haven’t 
spoken a word yet.” 

“Oh! I love you so much, Isabel; I’m s0 
happy, Isabel.” 

Isabel bent down and kissed the happy face 
upon her bosom. As she lifted her face again 
her eyes fell upon the blind youth, who guided 
by voices that he recognized, had moved toward 
them unnoticed. 

“Who, who is this, Mary Fuller? I remem- 
ber the face. No, no, James, it must be one of 
Guido’s heads, that has bewildered me. Surely 
I never saw anything living like that before: It 
is Guido’s Michael in repose. Look up, Mary, 
and tell me who this young man is.” 

Isabel spoke in a low voice, but regarding the 
blind youth with a look of mingled admiration 
and surprise, while the tears still sparkled on 
her cheeks. 

Mary looked up; her eyes kindled; and she 
smiled proudly through her tears. 

“That, Isabel? Can’t you remember some- 
thing that you have seen before in his face?” 

“JT don’t know. The memory of a picture I 
saw at Rome blinds me. Who is it, say?” 

‘Hush, Isabel; you will grow sad when I tell 
you. That night when you and I watched-——” 

“Yes,” answered Isabel, drooping her head, 
“J shall never forget that night.” 

**Do you remember who was with us, Isabel?” 

“That angel boy ” 

“Yes, Isabel. It is Joseph.” 

‘And still blind?” 

“Yes,” said Mary, with a deep breath, “the 
will never see your beauty, nor my——” 

“But he can feel your goodness, darling. 
Come, let us speak to him.” 

With her arm still flung caressingly over 
Mary’s shoulder, Isabel Chester moved toward 
the blind youth; but she was checked by the 
capacious person of uncle Nat, who came be- 
tween her and her object with a look of strange 
interest on his face. His hands were clasped, 
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and you could see the plump fingers working 
nervously around each other; while his eyes 
filled: and shone with anxious tenderness, At 
length, after a long gaze, his chest swelled like 
the heave of an ocean wave; his hands fell apart; 
and he murmured softly as if speaking only to 
himself, 

*¢It is little Anna’s boy!” 

“Who speaks my mother’s name?” inquired 
the youth, in his low, gentle way, ‘‘surely some 
one is near that I ought to love.” 

“Ought to love?” cried uncle Nat, seizing the 
hand which had been waved softly to and fro, as 
if groping for some object that its owner could 
not. see. ‘Ought to love? Why it would be 
agin natur and the Lord’s Providence, if you 
didn’t love the old man that——” 

Uncle Nat checked himself; a crowd had 
gathered around him; but the feelings he was 
constrained to suppress broke forth in two large 
tears that rolled down his broad cheeks. 

‘*Nephew,” he sobbed, shaking the hand that 
he still grasped, ‘“‘you’re welcome to the old 
homestead! Neighbors,” he added, with dignity, 
‘‘suppose you make out the evening with blind- 
man’s buff, or whose got the button? This is 
my own nephew, that I haven’t seen since he 
wasa baby. You won’t expect him to play any 
more to-night; he’s tired out; and I——” 

The old man’s lips began to tremble, and tears 
oeame again into his eyes, and coursed rapidly 
after those that had fallen. He shook his head; 
tried to go on without success; and taking Joseph 
by the hand led him toward the door. 

*< Stop, jest one minute now, till I’ve done a 
little chance of business,” cried the constable, 
creeping out from a corner of the barn, where 
the husked ears had been piled, and planting 
himself, like a pert exclamation point, before 





the old man, ‘‘I’ve got to make a levy on this 
corn heap,” he said, ‘‘the oxen out yonder, and 
sundry other goods aad chattels about the old 
homestead, .I want to du everything fair and 
above board, \so jest wait to see the law exe- 
cuted.” 

Uncle Nathan paused, half wondering, half 
shocked at the man’s words. 

‘What! the corn that my kind neighbors 
have just husked? the oxen I brought up from 
steers? who has a right to take them?” 

‘‘There’s the writ. All correct you'll find. 
Madam Farnham claims a right to‘her own, and 
I’m here to see that she gets it.” 

‘* Madam Farnham, my mother!” cried young 
Farnham, indignantly, ‘‘knave, you slander my 
name.” 

**You’ll find it there,’’ cried the little con- 
stable, dashing the back of his dirty hand against 
the open writ. ‘‘ Your mother, if she is your 
mother, authorized me to buy up all claims agin 
uncle Nat here and aunt Hannah, six months 
ago; and I’ve done it, Five hundred and ten 
dollars with costs.” 

‘‘Come with me!” answered the young man, 
sternly. ‘Isabel, go to the house with Salina. 
I will return.” 

He took the constable by the arm and led him 
out, followed by hoots and cheers from the young 
farmers. 

Uncle Nathan stood for 9 moment, dumb with 
amazement ;.then he drew a deep breath and 
grasped his nephew’s hand more firmly. 

**It seems as if the old homestead was falling 
around us,” he said, ‘‘but so long as a shingle 
is left, it shall shelter my sister Anna’s son.” 

And he led the blind youth forth into thé\star- 
light. (T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Tae sun of my destiny riseth again, 
Life’s icy aphelion is o’er; 

But the violets which fell ‘neath the deadly cold 
Will bloom in my heart no more. 

Pass me the goblet! I will not think— 
I’ve thought, aye, and dreamed too long! 

No more will I dwell in the realms of Mind— 
The natal place of Song! 

Virgil, sweet Julie, might sing 

_ To thy praise—while I but bring 


* Wilda song-blooms unto thy shrine. 





Press thy sweet lips to my throbbing brow! 
Nay, twine not the laurel there! 

In my heart’s first Spring the leaves were torn 
From each branch now so withered and bare. 

But crush the rich grapes in thy snowy hands ; 
Let the Past to Cocytus roll ; 

Ha! by the prolific Father of gods! 
The libation drowns my soul! 

Each sense has ta’en a flight, 

To realms of ecstatic delight— 
Ubique is rapture with life! 
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BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 





“Oh, ask not, hope thou not too much 
Of sympathy below, 
Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the sweet fountain flow. 
Few, and by still conflicting pow’rs 
Forbidden here to meet— 
Such ties would make this life of ours 
Too fair for aught so fleet!”—Mrs. Hemays. 


Atong, alone! Like Coleridge’s ancient Mari- 
ner, I am drifting alone on the wide, wide sea of 
life. In the distance lie floating pleasure-islands, 
beautiful as the summer-house of Kubla-Kahn, 
and yet mysterious and unexplored as the sepul- 
chres of our last hopes. 

Life-barques, full-freighted, dash gaily by me, 
and far away on the lone lee-shore, with its dull, 
grey line of sea and sky, drift lonely, goblin 
wrecks—torn, and vast, and homeless. 

Sea-birds shriek there, and the sun pauses 
over the spot, and then looks down on me like 
an avenging spirit. Oh, why, why am I here? 
Why do the pleasure-islands float farther and 
farther away, and the wrecks loom up, clear and 
ghastly, in the scorching glare of the noontide 
sun? 

Why, but that I have fought with good and 
conquered—have wrecked my own happiness, 
and the fragments floating here and there, seem 
to my imagination like the dismantled hulks of 
a thousand vessels! 

Iam indeed alone. There are fair forms around 
me, but my heart—life is desolate. In the midst 
of a gay world my soul walks lonely on its own 
track through an enchanted region; sometimes 
over fair, peaceful fields smiling with sunshine, 
but oftener through gloomy forests, where stag- 
nant waters lie green and dark. 

But everywhere it is alone. Into this en- 
chanted life no human eye can look, except 
when sometimes one stands on the shore, and 
catches a faint glimpse from the border-land of 
the affections? even as when a traveller having 
crossed some rapid, surging stream, over a dizzy, 
plank bridge, pauses on the brink, and looking 
backward catches faint glimpes of pearls and 
coral lying far below, with the waves boiling 
over them! ‘ 

And yet, need I feel so very desolate? There 
are those who love me! Those who have stood 


beside me, and laid soft hands on my head when 
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my eyes were dim and my brow aching! Those 
who have prayed for me at dawning and dew- 
fall, and guarded my life-path from thorns and 
darkness. 

Oh! Orna, Orna, good, gentle Orna! Blessings 
on the light of thy brown eyes. It is not thy 
fault if thy womanish heart cannot mate with 
my proud spirit! Very good hast thou been to 
me; with thy noiseless foot-path by my bedside, 
thy soft hand upon my thrilling brow. 

My wife—my beloved! And yet I know not 
why with thy form and thy face by my side, 
another rises out of her grave to haunt me. For- 
give me, oh, gentle, and living loved, that I 
cannot forget the proud, cold dead! I do not 
know in what Nora Ivenel’s wondrous loveliness 
consisted. 

To me only was she beautiful. Her large, black 
eyes were lit with that pale, cold fire which the 
German sight-seeers represent as illumining the 
eyes of the Vampires. Her heart was proud, 
defiant, haughty. Her hand chilled me as it lay 
in mine; her voice sounded to my ear like tones 
out of grave-yards, and yet she suited me to the 
finest fibre of my being. I cannot tell why, but 
I loved her. 

It must have been that in the far-off country, 
there is something of which souls are made, and 
our souls were of the same material, for they 
were as near alike as fire, and flame, ice and 
water. Her soul was but my soul refined and 
intensified. 

They took her away from me. I can remem- 
ber how the blue veins swelled in that fair fore- 
head, and the red burned into those pale, soft 
cheeks. They robed her for the burial, and as 
I sat beside my beautiful dead I knew it was a 
demon-holiday, a like-wake of goblins! 

It was many years ere Orna rested on the 
heart which Aad been Nora’s, but it is her home 
now. She is good and fair, but sometimes oh, 
buried Nora, thou wilt arise as to-night, and put 
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aside the long grass from over thy grave, and lay ; heart that beats against my own, my heart has 
thy head upon my breast till once again in the ; found its mate! 
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THE DEMON SPELL. 





BY W. E. PABOR. 


Har«x—hark—hark! 

A sudden moan, like a demon’s groan 
Comes on the fitful blast. 
Dark—dark—dark— 

And darker yet, like a fold of jet 
Its gloom is round me cast; 

Round me cast till the storied past, 
Contrasted with the present’s phase, 

Is like the flow of a golden glow 
From a sullen and murky haze. 


On—on—on— 

This demon speeds, with the scattered seeds 
Whose harvestage is pain; 
On—on—on— 

It heeds no prayer of the heart’s despair, 
Nor the sad and mournful strain, 

So like a dirge from the sounding surge, 

Pressing on to the spirit’s core; 

But evermore, with its demon roar 

It billows down Life’s sinking shore. 


Pray—pray—pray— 

An angel cries in her unseen guise 
Deep in my shattered heart; 
Nay—nay—nay— 

The demon howls as the myriad ghouls 
In the utterance took part. 

As though the walls of my spirit’s halls 
Echoed but one dull strain— 

As full of woe and its bitter flow 
As the cloud is full of rain. 





Stay—stay—stay— 

I faintly shriek, in a whisper weak, 
From the spell around me thrown ; 
Nay—nay—nay— 

Yl haunt thy soul, till the blood drops roll 
In a stream, your cheeks adown. 

I'll cloud thy way, and will dim the ray 
That the beautiful may shed— 

I'll throw my shield, with its cross-boned field, 
With gloating o’er thy head. 


Woe—woe—woe! 

His demon spell works its mission well 
Deep in my bruised breast; 
Know—know—know— 

By it accurst, from the very first, 

I’ve sought in vain for rest. 

For Hope is lost on the shelving coast, 
And its glimmer may not speed 

With softened ray, to the safety way, 
Though my soul is faint with need. 


Bend—bend—bend— 

Bend low, my soul, for I hear it roll 
And gath’ring fierceness by the way— 
Bend—bend—bend— 

And shrink ye low, as perchance its flow 
May but an instant on ye lay. 

But woe! woe! woe! with its direful flow 
His demon spell; will faint nor tire, 

Till one full strain, with its last refrain, 
Goes up from my funeral pyre. 


TO AN INFANT. 





BY JAMES EDMESTON. 


Gem of my soul! soft be thy slumbers, 
And sweet thine infant dreams of air, 
That little heart no grief encumbers, 
No thorn surrounds the roses there; 
Then sweetly sleep, for not forever, 
Soft as to-day thy couch may be, 
But years, my love, will roll and sever, 
My babe, perhaps, from home and me. 


Then rest thee light—thy mother singing, 
Ts all the sound that meets thine ear, 

She, to whom all thy heart is clinging, 
She, whom thou lovest best, is near; 








And if a tear fall gently on thee, 
’T was not the bitter drop of pain, 
’Twas but a love gem dropped upon thee, 
And smiles shall make it bright again. 


Oh, rest thee, then! thy heart, so simple, 
Thinks all is safe when I am by: 
Repose appears in every dimple, 
And quiet in that closigg eye; 
Oh, might this season last forever— 
But time will fly, it cannot be, 
And years, my love, will roll and sever, 
My babe, perhaps, from home and me! 
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BY ELLA RODMAN. 





Crara Lepstep was an Eastern girl, not one 
of those who lie curled up on the soft cushions, 
loaded down with golden fetters—no, indeed! 
such a one could never put forth the least claim 
to the Yankee gift of ‘‘spryness.” Clara’s native 
state was the one ennobled by the birth of such 
men as Adams and Hancock; where ‘the young 
ladies,” after wielding the broom all the morning 
in true housewifery style, sit down in the parlor, 
of an afternoon, with every appearance of being 
**to the manner born.” 

But notwithstanding the force of birth and 
education, Clara’s conduct failed to give general 
satisfaction. Mr. Ledsted was rich, for a farmer; 
he lived in a large house, and had numerous acres 
of ground to be planted and reaped. These acres 
required ‘‘hired hands,” and hired hands made 
work for the ‘‘women-folks;” therefore, Miss 
Clara,*instead of spoiling her pretty hands with 
household drudgery, and bending her back with 
milking and churning, established two ‘‘helps” 
in the great, old-fashioned house, and considered 
her duties well-performed in superintending this 
menage. 

*<It was not so in her mother’s time,” as the 
neighbors reproachfully observed; Mrs. Ledsted 
had been a thrifty, hard-working woman; but it 
was now several years since her death; and 
Clara had been left so much to her own inclina- 
tions, and the easy management of an indulgent 
father, that she ordered things entirely her own 
way, and certainly contrived to make the old 
house look comfortable and inviting. Mr. Led- 
sted was always busy about the farm; and as 
long as his meals were in readiness at the 
appointed time, and the house in perfect order, 
he took no pains of inquiring into the house- 
keeping affairs, and naturally supposed that if 
he made more money he must expect to spend 
more. 

Clara had abundant leisure for reading; and 
when the weekly paper arrived, she seized it 
with the greatest eagerness, and absolutely 
devoured every scrap of stale news, and all the 
week-old movements of the Senate and Congress. 
She pored over the extracts of popular speeches 
until she fairly exalted the various representa- 
tives into demi-gods—and imagined some gifted 
being, with ‘‘the front of Jove,” and an eye that 





did the business of half-a-dozen common tongues, 
pouring forth ‘‘thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn,” until the exhausting nature of in- 
tense admiration should cry out enough! and 
then this divine being was to place himself at 
her feet, and acknowledge that she had con- 
quered him who had, himself, conquered all. 

This was Clara’s day-dream; and she would 
read, ‘‘ Honorable so and so and lady,” and think 
how well it sounded—what a much grander flow 
in “honorable” than plain ‘* Mr.” 

**Yes,” said Clara, one evening, to her father, 
partly in jest, “I shall not go lower than an 
‘Honorable.’ ” 

“That may be ‘low’ enough,” replied Mr. 
Ledsted, not in the least sympathizing with his 
daughter’s penchant for titles and distinctions. 

Clara smiled, as she took up her sewing, and 
fell to building castles in the air, which ended 
in her being President’s lady. 

Notwithstanding Clara’s often denounced dis- 
position to ‘‘stick up,” she has not arrived at 
the venerable age of seventeen without receiving 
varicus hints that daughters were not expected 
always to stay at home and keep house for their 
fathers. The most acceptable of these hints had 
been daily expected from a young farmer named 
Philip Norham. 

Philip had such a flattering way of expressing 
himself in looks—while his quiet, respectful 
manner was especially approved by the self- 
sufficient young lady. He was very good-look- 
ing, too; at least six feet high, with deep, hazel 
eyes that, when he was pleased or excited, were 
lit up with a bright glow; but he would have 
been scarcely more at ease in dancing than one 
of his own cows, and although he harmonized 
very well with the surroundings of a farmer’s 
life, he would have been decidedly out of place 
in that hall of eloquence that was always floating 
through Clara’s mind. 

There was another drawback to Philip’s pre- 
tensions, and a pretty substantial one, too, in 
Miss Sally Norham, the maiden sister who most 
literally took charge of his affairs. Miss Sally 
was stout and strongly made; she had never had 
a day’s illness in her life, and experienced’ no 
sympathy for those who professed themselves 
too weak for hard work. She was a driver of 
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the first order, and knocked off work as though 
it had been an enemy whom she took a pleasure 
in despatching—“‘hired help” she despised—and 
all precautions against tanning, freckling, and 
red hands were regarded by her as so many 
evidences of a weak mind. 

She ruled Philip with a rod of iron; several 
years seniority had given her a complete influ- 
ence over him, and she looked with no favorable 
eye upon the progress of affairs between him 
and Clara. She was fortunately ignorant of 
that young lady’s peculiar views; and cherished 
an idea which, in her expressive language, found 
vent in the words, that ‘‘all the girls around were 
ready to throw themselves at Philip’s head.” 
She now and then conjured up a sort of myth 
who was to be ‘‘Philip’s wife’—a pale, meek, 
little woman, who would bake, and brew, and 
churn according to directions, and not presume 
to say that her head was her own if Miss Sally 
claimed the possession. Still, she preferred 
reigning without a subordinate; and was very 
well satisfied that Philip seemed disposed to 
defer the evil day. 

One bright, October afternoon, Clara took her 
sewing, and went over to sit awhile with Miss 
Sally Norham. It was an unfortunate visit in 
every respect. Miss Sally was engaged in the 
congenial occupation of filling a feather bed; 
and Clara’s modest lifting of the great, brass 
knocker brought, from an upper window, the 
encouraging question of, 

‘‘Who the plague is that?” \ 

‘sTt is I,” was the reply, “Clara Ledsted.” 

“T wish that ‘J’ would stay at home!” mut- 
tered Miss Sally, ‘‘and not be troubling indus- 
trious neighbors.” Then in a louder tone, she 
added, ‘Well, I don’t know how on airth you’re 
goin’ to get in, unless you crawl through the 
winder. I can’t leave these ere feathers.” 

Clara replied with a pleasant laugh; she was 
not unamiable, and disposed to make full allow- 
ance for Miss Sally’s peculiarities and house- 
keeping duties; so, telling her not to trouble 
herself, which elicited from the cross spinster a 
grunt, which seemed to say that she would like 
to catch herself at it, Clara walked around to the 
back of the house, and Miss Sally returned to her 
feathers, devoutly hoping that she wouldn’t get in. 

But Clara was well acquainted with all the 
modes of ingress pertaining to the building, and 
having laughingly scrambled through a small 
window, she seated herself in “the keeping- 
room” to await Miss Sally’s entrance. 

That lady had no intention of hurrying her- 
self; and after disposing of the feathers in a 
very moderate manner, she made a very plain 
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toilet, and appeared with a face shining, not 
with hospitality, but from the effects of brown 
soap and a coarse towel. Miss Sally was not 
handsome, and a constant exposure to sun and 
wind is not at all improving; her expression was 
hard and unconciliating. 

*‘What do you call that?” said she, giving a 
most disrespectful twitch to the piece of fine 
muslin in Clara’s hand. 

Clara informed her that she was embroidering 
a ruffle. 

‘When people pretend to work,” said Miss 
Sally, with infinite contempt, ‘I like to see ’em 
do it!” 

This remark only caused a smile, and was set 
down to the spinster’s old-fashioned prejudices. 
Clara possessed the forbearance that always 
accompanies a high and generous temper, and 
a certain sarcastic power of repartee was kept 
as & corps du reserve—to be used only in cases 
of extreme need. Miss Sally’s arrows had, so 
far, proved mere harmless playthings; but she 
seemed bent upon quarrelling, and soon tried 
Clara upon another tack. She began to talk of 
Philip, and his qualifications for matrimony. 

‘Any girl might be glad enough to get Philip!” 
said Miss Sally, in an emphatic tone. 

The rockers of Clara’s chair moved rapidly, 
but she said nothing. 

“IT do hope,” continued his sister, that when 
Philip does marry, he will get a sensible, hard- 
working girl, that can take care of things—not 
one of your fine ladies who are afraid to soil 
their hands!” 

The look that accompanied this remark was 
more expressive than the words, and Clara felt 
completely roused. 

“Yes,” she replied, very quietly, ‘it is very 
foolish for people to marry out of their stations. 
A man who is not rich should, as you say, have 
have a hard-working wife—but I don’t think 
that J would suit a poor man any better than 
he would suit mez’ 

** Poor!” almost shrieked Miss Sally, ‘‘who 
said that Philip was poor? It’s no such thing! 
He’s as well off as his neighbors, any day!” 

It was now a regular quarrel, and Clara 
gathered up her things, as she replied, 

“When people talk of ‘hard-working’ and 
‘saving,’ the natural impression is, that they 
must be poor—but there is no harm in honest 
poverty.” 

Miss Sally muttered; ‘‘Hussy!” scarcely under 
her teeth, and was so perfectly astonished at this 
novel interpretation of her superior good sense, 
that the power of speech quite failed her. 

Clara ran home in triumph; but the two 
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‘thelps” had gone to the neighboring town, and ; into the lane, and went toward the barn. A 
upon her devolved the necessity of preparing } favorite cow stood waiting for an opportunity to 
her father’s supper. She entered the spacious } reach her shed; and as Philip let down the bars 
kitchen, and went as systematically to work } for her, he stroked the animal’s neck, and said, 
as though she had always been accustomed to } half absently, 
it; the blaze of the bright fire she had kindled “You don’t ‘advise me to forget you,’ do you, 
was quite cheering on a chilly, October even- } Brindle?” 
ing—the kettle was suspended—and as there Brindle answered with a characteristic ‘‘ Moo,”’ 
were only two of them, she concluded to set the } which was quite as much as could be expected 
table there. She sang cheerful snatches of song, } of her; and Philip strolled on without any 
as she went about her work, and appeared to 3 definite purpose. 
have driven Miss Sally entirely from her mind. ‘*What are you goin’ to do with that two-acre 
Now it so happened that Philip Norham, on } field?” called out a neighbor, “J should hey’ it 
his way home from a cattle-show, passed very } in oats.” 
near the kitchen-window, and attracted by the ***Oats!’” repeated Philip, abstractedly, ‘J 
bright aspect of things, he paused and looked in. } don’t want any oats.” 
The kitchen had never looked so pleasant; but ‘Well, I guess the critters will, if you don’t,” 
what was his astonishment to see Clara, herself, } replied the man, laughing, ‘‘’pears to me you 
flitting around amid household duties with the } must hev’ bin tossed up in a blanket, or some- 
air of one quite pleased with her vocation. thin’,” he added, ‘‘you’re ginerally wide enough 
He thought she had never looked so lovely; } awake when anybody talks of fodder ”’ 
suppose that it was Ais kitchen—that she was Philip sighed drearily as he retraced his 
his—and that it his supper she was pre- ; steps—everything was altered with him now. 
paring? The longer he gazed, the greater his ; His sister was coming from the cow-yard with 
desire to go in; and, at length, reflecting that ; two pails full of milk, and he hastened toward 
he was arrayed in his best clothes, he fully } her. He felt as if he wished to relieve his full 
persuaded himself that the critical moment } heart by being helpful to every one; but Miss 
‘had arrived—he was about to stake all his } Sally repulsed him with a characteristic jerk— 
hopes upon the single venture of ‘‘popping the } giving vent, at the same time, to the expressive 
question.” remark that ‘‘she wasn’t made of white satin!” 
Clara received him very calmly; and having} A mistake that no one could possibly indulge in 
concluded her arrangements, seated herself in } for a moment. 
one of the kitchen chairs with the air of an When they were seated at the tea-table, Miss 
empress. Poor Philip felt direfully confused— } Sally informed her brother that ‘that saucy 
it seemed to him as though Clara had been } minx, Clara Ledsted, had been there—watching 
suddenly placed on some great height to which } for Aim, like enough!—but she did hope that he 
it was almost impossible to look up, and he } didn’t think of marrying her?” 
certainly made a very awkward business of it. **No,” said Philip, gloomily, ‘‘I don’t.” 
When he had said the very thing that he had no “T am glad of it!” returned his sister, ‘‘she is 
intention of saying, and felt painfully conscious } no more fit for any sensible man than a pullet is 
of having acquitted himself miserably in the ; to chop wood. Those hands of hers ought to have 
eyes of her whose approval was his greatest } been pin-cushioned—and I’m sure I felt enough 
happiness, he sat like a criminal awaiting his } like stickin’ pins into ’em to-day!” 
sentence. But Philip said that he was not very well, and 
Clara told him that she respected him very } soon went up to his own room; while Miss Sally 
highly—that she had no doubt he had the power } was so delighted at the turn of affairs, that she 
within him of becoming a great man—that she meditated a house-cleaning jubilee the very next 
considered herself very unfit for a farmer’s | day. 








wife—and that she was now consulting his true Clara stood at her window, and wondered what 
interests by declining his proposal. She advised } made her gaze half-sorrowfully after a retreating 
him to apply himself to study; and felt quite { figure; but then she said to herself: ‘‘No! Inever 
sure that in the pursuit of fame he would soon } could be satisfied to live on in that hum-drum 
forget her. way, and make bread and stitch my husband’s 

And Clara glided gracefully out of the room; } shirts—I am intended for better things.” So she 
while poor Philip walked home, feeling more } said that her destiny had impelled her to refuse 
bewildered than he had ever felt before. He } Philip Norham, and went back to her father’s 
could not go into the house yet; so he turned } supper. 
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The winter months had — and Clara 
Ledsted suddenly made the discovery that the 
country was a very dull place. An acceptance 
was written to the often-repeated invitations of 
a city cousin—papa’s well-filled pocket-book was 
somewhat lightened—and having deposited an 
accommodating aunt in her place, Clara departed 
in the full hope of meeting with some of the 
heroes who had thronged her dreams. 

The cousin pronounced her perfectly present- 
able; and Clara stood, one evening, before a 
mirror in the drawing-room, arrayed for her first 
ball. She was dressed to the last pin before her 
more experienced cousin thought of commencing 
operations; and she now ran into the dressing- 
room to survey herself at leisure. 

Very well satisfied did she feel with the inves- 
tigation. Her white crepe dress floated grace- 
fully around her, and a wreath of pink rose-buds 
rested lightly on her bright brown curls. She 
advanced to the mirror and smiled. Then she 
retreated a little, and frowned. She was be- 
witching, dignified, and supplicating by turns; 
and she could scarcely decide which expression 
became her best. She practised the waltz that 
her cousin had taught her, and moved about as 
gracefully as a sylph. When she had finished, 
she joined her hands in an attitude of entreaty, 
and, with head slightly bent, stood before the 
mirror, as if awaiting the plaudits of an auditory. 

A low laugh greeted her ear. 

Now these various manceuvres, although per- 
fectly innocent in themselves, were decidedly 
embarrassing in the presence of spectators; and 
Clara sprang from her ‘‘attitude” to encounter 
the laughing eyes of a handsome, young officer. 

It was to be a military ball; and this was the 
eplendid-looking escort about whom her cousin 
had been going into ecstasies of admiration. A 
flashing of epaulettes, black eyes, gilt buttons, 
and white teeth seemed all mingled together; 
and without stopping to return his respectful 
brow, Clara rushed up stairs in a paroxysm of 
mortification. 

She could scarcely command herself when, 
later in the ‘evening, her cousin introduced her 
to Lieutenant Pearsall; but the officer evidently 
thought her vanity very pardonable, and has- 
tened to engage her for the first quadrille with 
the greatest eagerness. 

Poor Philip would have been puzzled to recog- 
nize his farm-house beauty in the brilliant belle 
of the ball; and Clara quite forgot that she 
had not been accustomed to such things all her 
life. 

Lieutenant Pearsall was decidedly in love, and 
made an impetuous offer of this hand and heart 





on their way home from the ball. Clara told 
him that it was very sudden—that she must take 
time to consider it; but even while she spoke, 
she contrasted his elegant manner with Philip’s 
countrified style. 

Her visit to the city was indefinitely pro- 
longed; and one bright, May morning, Philip 
Norham started as if he had received an electric 
shock, while the paper in his hand trembled with 
his emotion. But’ his sister’s sharp eye was 
upon him, and he walked out of the house with- 
out making any comment. 

Miss Sally took up the paper, and after ex- 
amining it carefully, put her finger upon the 
following paragraph: 

‘‘Married, on the fifth instont, Clara, only 
daughter of Jacob Ledsted, Esq., to Lieutenant 
George Pearsall, U. 8. N.” 

Miss Sally gave an expressive “‘humph!” and 
rejoiced that Philip was safe. 





Years rolled slowly on, and,brought their usual 
changes. Since that eal evening, Philip 
Norham had made the discovery that, beyond 
the knowledge necessary to manage a moderate 
sized farm, his stock of information was alarm- 
ingly small. He remembered Clara’s words: 
‘¢You have within you the power of becoming a 
great man,” and although she may have forgotten 
them as soon as uttered, they retained a deep 
hold upon Philip’s mind. True, he often laughed 
at the utter fallacy of the idea when he remem- 
bered all; but, while poring over his books, he 
loved to fancy himself toiling for some bright 
goal in the far distance. 

Miss Sally thought it ‘foolish,” this book- 
mania, and decidedly vetoed Philip’s oft-repeated 
visits to the city in quest of treasures; but these 
were now his dearly-beloved companions, and 
the business of the farm fell almost entirely into 
the hands of his active sister. This was Miss 
Sally’s natural element; and while she strided 
through the high grass in Philip’s boots, chasing 
refractory chickens, seeking for eggs in impas- 
sible places, and often driving a procession of 
cattle, her brother was left undisturbed in his 
retreat. 

The more that Philip learned, the more con- 
scious did he become of his ignorance; and the 
more surprised at his presumption in having 
considered himself the equal of Clara Ledsted. 
Philip’s altered views were perceptible in his 
demeanor; and the neighbors began to regard 
him with respect and admiration. But his added 
knowledge was not accompanied by self-con- 
sciousness; and néver had Philip Norham been 
so much loved as now, when Time had slightly 
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silvered his hair and cast over his face the mellow 
radiance of a fruitful autumn. 

He had never married; and so perseveringly 
avoided all associates but men that the belles of 
his native village had quite despaired of yan- 
quishing so impracticable a subject. 

At last, Philip’s neighbors sent him to Con- 
gress. He had shrunk from the honor distrust- 
fully, at first; but as time showed him his own 
powers, he listened to the persuasion of friends, 
and was successful. 

A bright galaxy of beauty was assembled at 
the first effort of the ‘‘speaker from Massachu- 
setts.” Philip’s sojourn at Washington had in- 
troduced him to those leading spirits who are 
essentially “‘the bone and sinew of the land;” 
and as they marked the frank, independent 
bearing, and quiet consciousness of reserved 
power in the new representative, they saw the 
rising of another star. 

As Philip cast his eye over that crowd of fair 
women and noble men, a host of old recollections 
almost overpowered him as he thought of Clara, 
and how she would have sat there had they both 
been as they once were. No matter what he 
spoke about—whether it was the Maine Liquor 
Law, or the Abolition question; his speech was 
manly, eloquent, and enthusiastic; and as his 
fine eyes kindled, and his tall figure dilated with 
fresh dignity, many a bright young dreamer, like 
Clara of old, created him a demi-god and fell 
down and worshipped. It was the eloquence of 
a Cincinatus fresh from the plough; and Philip’s 
pale cheek was deeply flushed as he resumed his 
seat. 

A pair of splendid eyes had watched every 
movement of the speaker; and when he sat 
down, the owner turned to answer the badinage 
of her companions. 

“Really, Mrs. Keywood,” exclaimed a voice 
from behind a dark moustache, “‘you will be 
answerable for overstocking the market with 
eloquent farmers, for such glances as these are 
enough to kindle one into following the plough 
at a moment’s notice.” 

She smiled and made some laughing reply; 
bunt the most observant noticed that a cloud 
passed over her face, and her eyes followed the 
speaker. 

“You have the bright, far-off look that cha- 
racterized Mrs. Jellyby,” remarked another, 
‘although I am perfectly certain that you do 
see something ‘nearer than Africa.’”’ . 

Mrs. Keywood roused herself, and proceeded 
to talk of indifferent things; but had she not 
been a rich, beautiful widow, they would not 
have considered her as interesting as usual. 
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Philip was courted by his associates, and 
loaded with the hospitalifies of the place. A 
man of his age was not expected to dance; and 
with his quiet, thoughtful face, and imposing 
figure, he passed very well even in society so 
different from his early associations. 

He was presented to the brilliant Mrs. Key- 
wood; and realized, for the first time, the pleasure 
of conversing with an intelligent and cultivated 
woman. Her host of admirers were not particu- 
larly pleased to see the stranger singled out as an 
object of especial condescension, but the public 
voice declared that it was a settled match; and 
reports reached Philip’s native place that he was 
the lion of the capitol, and on the very eve of 
marriage to a rich widow. 





Let us see what has became of Clara. 

Her officio-husband enjoyed his happiness but 
a short time; and when he died, Clara regretted 
him not as one to whom she had been tenderly 
devoted, but as one who had been tenderly de- 
voted to her. Captivated by her beauty at first, 
he soon learned to respect the unerring tact and 
good sense which seemed to bind over and secure 
his admiration into enduring love, Clara was 
young and inexperienced when she married; she 
sometimes thought of Philip half regretfully, but 
then she remembered that she never could have 
sunk into the unvarying routine of so tame an 
existence; Lieutenant Pearsall was gentlemanly 
and refined, and had seen much of the world; 
under his guidance Clara repaired many of the 
defects in her early education, and the few years 
of their married life were uninterruptedly happy. 

Jacob Ledsted died very suddenly, soon after 
his daughter’s marriage; and the old place was 
sold and occupied by strange owners. Clara 
had, now, no tie to her native place; and as she 
never went back, all trace of her was lost. On 
the death of her husband, she found herself pos- 
sessed of a small independance that enabled her 
to take up her permanent abode in the city. She 
was still young, and far more lovely than when 
she disdained the admiration of a plain farmer. 

When her period of mourning had expired, the 
beautiful widow became all the rage; and having 
been a number of times besieged to that effect, 
she listened to the persuasions of Hiram Key- 
wood, Esq., whose age more than doubled her 
own, and assisted him to diminish the contents 
of his overflowing coffers. Some people won- 
dered if she would have married him divested of 
his surroundings; but these very people bowed 
low as Mrs. Keywood’s splendid greys threw dust 
in their eyes, and considered themselves highly 
honored. 
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When Mr. Keywood died, his widow’s position 
was the envy of her Aumerous circle of acquaint- 
ances. But she left them all and went off to 
Europe; spending years in foreign travel that 
enlarged her ideas, and developed the many 
talents that had scarcely shown themselves in 
girlhood. 

She was beautiful, accomplished, wealthy; and 
although twenty years had now passed since she 
laid aside the name of Clara Ledsted, Time had 
touched her so lightly that no one would have 
guessed the years she had really numbered. Mrs. 
Keywood’s admirers called her ‘‘plump”—her 
detractors pronounced her “‘fat;” and, if the 
truth must be told, there was little resemblance 
to the slight, girlish-looking Clara of former 
days. But her movements were so graceful, her 
bearing so dignified, that none but the malicious 
would have hinted at an undue proportion of 
flesh; and the widow, herself, carried off her 
allowance of pounds very lightly. Her brilliancy 
reminded one of the gorgeous-hued flowers of 
the tropics; and wherever she went she carried 
all captive before her. 

It was thus that she met Philip Norham, after 
a separation of twenty years; and so much had 
he changed in the interval that it was by the 
name alone she recognized him. Her feelings 
upon this occasion were more tumultuous than 
she cared to acknowledge; and, for the first time, 
it struck her that she really loved him. She felt 
provoked at herself, and tried to call back her 
emotions like hounds to the leash, but they would 
not answer her bidding; and the more she saw 
of Philip, the more she valued the genius that, 
as a wayward girl, she had cast aside. 





Philip returned home, well-surfeited with 
honors, and was received like a hero fresh from 
victory. The neighbors were delighted; and 
now that their representative had proved that 
there was something in him, they all began to 
imagine that they had the fashioning of him. 
And Philip smiled quietly as he thought what a 
piece of patchwork he would have been, had 
these worthy people all had a hand in him. 

Miss Sally entirely disapproved of what she 
termed “Philip’s airs;” with respect to his 
speeches, she observed that there were enough 
people in the world to do the talking without 
him; and when her brother insisted upon im- 
proving things a little, and actually provided 
himself with two house-servants, Miss Sally was 
80 much displeased at “having folks placed over 
her head”—although the tallest of the “helps” 
just reached her shoulder—but she immediately 
married an old, prickly-pear of a man, who 


seemed to have been manufactured expressly 
for her, and her brother’s house was relieved 
of her presence forever. 

People began to talk of the new purchaser of 
Jacob Ledsted’s farm, a rich widow from the 
city; and then it came out that this was the very 
widow who had so enthralled their honorable 
representative in Washington. Clara bought back 
the old place, and made various alterations that 
gave rise to numerous remarks and conjectures. 

Philip Norham considered it his duty to call 
upon his old acquaintance, for as she often passed 
him in her carriage it would have been awkward 
not to do so, and he evidently thought it his 
“‘duty” to follow up this call with others; but 
as he was known not to be-a visiting man, people 
began to look knowing, and wonder ‘when it 
would be?” But Mrs. Keywood was always s0 
surrounded by a throng of visitors that Philip 
had scarcely a chance of approaching her; and, 
at last, he despatched a note requesting a few 
minutes’ private audience. 

Widows have the especial prerogative of com- 
prehending such things at a glance; and that day 
Mrs. Keywood was occupied in making some very 
singular preparations, and giving orders which 
servants not so well-trained as hers would have 
pronounced strange. 

Philip pondered, as he went along, upon his 
singular trepidation in addressing Mrs. Keywood, 
when he had felt the very same emotion respect- 
ing Clara Ledsted; but there was the old house 
directly before him, and every circumstance con- 
nected with that well-remembered evening rose 
up distinctly. : 

He was conducted to a side room, and the pas- 
sage seemed familiar. Through the open door 
the bright blaze of a wood fire—a kettle hung in 
the old place—and he stood in the well-remem- 
bered kitchen. He looked around for Clara; and 
the chair was well-filled by the more substantial 
figure of Mrs. Keywood. 

She watched his face, as the firelight showed 
her its emotions, and oh! how she trembled as 
she sat there! But as an expression of pain 
crossed his features, and he turned as if to leave 
an unpleasant scene, she came forward and stood 
beside him. 

‘‘Philip Norham,” said she, calling him by the 
old, familiar name, ‘‘I know why you came here 
to-night, and I have done this not to give you 
pain, but to see if you would remember one who 
was once dear to you. Twenty years, however, 
have done their work, and I am now a stranger 
in my father’s house.” 

Tears dimmed her eyes; and Philip, bewildered 
* yet hopeful, exclaimed, 
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Clara Ledsted! Is this indeed possible?” 

“Not ‘Clara Ledsted,’” she replied, turning 
with a sigh from the face that was glowing with 
honest delight, “‘but Clara Keywood—and, as 
such, unworthy of the heart you would have 
offered her.” 

“That heart,” said Philip, with his gentle 
smile, “‘is now offered to the two Claras—will 
they both refuse it?” 

*“T have no right,” murmured the widow, as 
she allowed him to retain the hand he had taken, 
‘I despised you when you were unknown, Philip, 
and now they will say that I married you for the 
honors you have gained.” 


“They will say quite as bad things of me,” 
replied Philip, gaily, ‘for they will call me ‘for- 
tune-hunter,’ at the very least.” 

Clara smiled as she reflected that she was now 
something more than an insignificant girl; and 
Philip added tenderly, 

‘Besides, Clara, you have ‘a right.’ You told 
me, then, that you refused me for my own good, 
and so it would seem to have turned out—it was 
at your instigation that I endeavored to become 
great—and if the harvest is worthy your accept- 
ance, to you it belongs for having sown the seed.” 

So Clara really married an “honorable” after 
all! 
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A FLower said to the Butterfly of Heaven, 
Depart no more! 

Ah! see what diverse fates to us are given— 
I stand; you soar. 


“Yet we both love, and far from mortal dwelling 
Pass the bright hours; 

Like in ourselves, as poets fain are telling, 
We both are flowers. 


“But ah! earth chains me—thou in air art flying— 
Stern destiny 

I would embalm thy flight with odorous sighing, 
Breathed through the sky. 


i “But no—thou wanderest far, ’mid countless flowers, 

: On pinions fleet; 

I watch my shadow through the lonely hours 

; Turn at my feet. 

“Thou fliest, then returnest, still adorning 
Thy various spheres; 

Therefore, thou findest me each new-born morning 
Bathed in my tears. 

§ a Oh! that our love may still be true and tender, 
My king divine— 

Take root as I, or give me wings of splendor 
Like unto thine.” 
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Tue sweet blossoms die. 
And so it was that, going day by day 
Unto the church to praise and pray, 
And crossing the green church-yard thoughtfully, 
I saw how on the graves the flowers 
Shed their fresh leaves in showers; 
And how their perfume rose up to the sky 
Before it passed away. 


The youngest blossoms die. 
They die, and fall, and nourish the rich earth 
From which they lately had their birth. 
Sweet life: but sweeter death that passeth by, 


And is as tho’ it had not been. 
All colors turn to green: ; 

The bright hues vanish, and the odors fly; 
The grass has lasting worth. 


And youth and beauty die. 
So be it, oh, my God, thou God of truth. 
Better than beauty and than youth 
Are saints and angels, a glad company; 
And Thou, oh, Lord, our Rest and Ease, 
Art better far than these. 
Why should we shrink from our full harvest? why 
Prefer to glean with Ruth? 
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Waren, heat, air, and light, are the four essen- 
tial stimulants to plants; water, heat, and air, to 
promote growth; and light to render that growth 
perfect. 

Water, heat, and air, man can command at 
pleasure by artificial means; but over light, as 
an element of the perfect growth of plants, we 
have less control. To be beneficial to plants, 
light must come directly from the sun; and, 
therefore, the plants should be so placed, as that 
it may act upon them with as little as possible 
of that refraction and decomposition which it 
suffers when it passes obliquely through glass, 
or any other medium except the air. Plants 
grown in the open air, and with such free ex- 
posure to the light as their habits require, not 
only develop all their parts in their proper form, 
but their leaves, flowers, and fruits, have their 
natural colors, odors, and flavors. Plants ex- 
cluded from light have not their natural color, 
odor, or flavor, they make little or no charcoal 
in the woody part, the leaves are not green, and 
if they do flower and fruit, which is rarely the 
case, the flowers are pale and scentless, and the 
fruit is insipid. “This has been proved by many 
experiments, of which the blanching of celery 
and endive by earthing up, and that of a cab- 
bage by the natural process of hearting, are 
familiar instances. A geranium placed in a dark 
room becomes first pale, then spotted, and ulti- 
mately white; and if brought to the light it again 
acquires its color. 

If plants kept in the dark are exposed to the 
action of hydrogen gas, they retain their green 
color, though how this gas acts has not been 
ascertained. Some flowers, too, such as the 
crocus and tulip, are colored though grown in 
the dark. 

Light seems to be fully as essential to plants 
as air or heat, and while it acts beneficially on 
the upper surface of the leaves, it appears to be 
injurious to the under surface, at least of some 
plants; for in whatever way a plant is placed, it 
contrives to turn the upper surface of its leaves 
to the light. Professor Lindley is, we believe, 


making some experiments on this subject. 
Plants in rooms turn not only their leaves, 

but their branches to the window at which the 

light enters, and a plant may, by turning it at 





intervals, be made to bend successively to all 
sides; but such bendings weaken the plant, and 
thus it is an excessive or unnatural action. This 
turning of the plant to the light is always of 
course in proportion to the brightness of that 
light as compared with the other sides of the 
plant. Flowers, too, open their petals to the 
light, and close them in the dark, or in some 
cases, as in that of the crocus, when a cloud 
passes over the sun. The same flower, and also 
some others, will open their petals to the light 
of a lamp or a candle, and close them again 
when that is withdrawn. 

It follows, as a necessary consequence, that in 
rooms plants should be placed as near the window 
as possible, that the windows should have a south 
exposure, and that they should be as seldom as 
possible shaded with blinds or otherwise. If 
placed at a distance from the windows, plants 
should be frequently changed, and to place them 
permanently on tables or mantel-shelves is bad 
management. 

Air is as necessary to the health of plants as 
light; but air can find its way where light cannot, 
and therefore it requires less care from the cul- 
tivator. If the air is too close, opening the door 
and windows produce a change, the warm air 
escaping at the top, and cold air coming in below; 
but on opening the windows of a warm room in 
cold weather, care must be taken not to chill the 
plants by leaving them in the cold current. 

The heat of ordinary dwelling-houses is quite 
enough for such plants as we would recommend 
for general culture in rooms, only in very cold 
weather the plants should be removed a little 
further from the windows. The blinds and shut- 
ters are usually a sufficient protection during the 
night; and we may remark that plants in rooms 
are more frequently killed by too much heat than 
too much cold. 

Spring and autumn are the times of the year 
at which window plants require the greatest 
attention. It is usual to have the plants outside 
the windows even during the night in the sum- 
mer season, and kept in the house both night 
and day in the winter season. In the interme- 
diate seasons of spring and autumn the plants 
are frequently placed in their summer situation 
during the day, and it is desirable that then they 
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should be placed in their winter situation during { this a bottom pierced with holes, or a grating of 
the night. Our climate is so variable at those } wire, on which the pots are to be placed. The 
seasons, that we not only have summer during } pan is generally about an inch deep, and has a 
the day, and winter during the night, but whole ; plug, or other contrivance, by which the surplus 
days of summer and winter alternating with each { water may be drawn. Plant-tables can be con- 
other. Sometimes we have warmer days in April ; structed in the same manner, and admit of an 
than in May or June, and occasionally we have ; endless variety of forms, according to the taste 
more severe frosts in the beginning of Septem- ; of the owner. In either of these the pots may 
ber than any which occur again till November is ; be wholly concealed by green moss, or cut paper, 
nearly over. Now, it is not the absolute heat or so that nothing but the plants themselves may 
cold, but the rapidity of the transition from the } appear. 
one to the other which is injurious to plants; and { Water is as essential to the whole plant as it 
therefore it is absolutely necessary for all such } is to the roots, because they are liable to collect 
as would have their house plants in the perfec- ; dirt, and thereby to be injured; they should, 
tion of beauty, to attend to those circumstances. therefore, be frequently washed over with a 
This is more especially necessary in towns, where ; syringe, having a nose to it; and, in order to 
the people are much less interested in the changes } perform this operation properly, the plants must 
of the weather, and therefore much less observant ; generally be removed to some other apartment, 
of them than they are in the country; and we ; where they should remain till they are dry. In 
have no doubt that more plants are destroyed ; winter this operation must be performed in mild 
from want of attention to those variable periods weather only; it should be done in an apartment 
of the year than from any other cause. It isa not colder than that in which the plants usually 
safe rule to trust no plant less hardy than a } stand, and the water should be about milk-warm. 
common geranium outside the window all night, ; When the plants are in baskets, or on tables, 
earlier than about the twentieth of June, or later { they can be removed and washed without de- 
than the first of September. No doubt there are ; ranging their order. Plants which have large 
many nights before the first of these times, and } and leathery leaves, such as oranges, pittospo- 
after the latter, during which the plants might ; rums, camellias, and myrtles, may be washed 
remain in the open air without injury. There; with a sponge; or, if very foul, they may be 
is, however, no knowing what a night may bring } washed with soap, and the soap carefully re- 
forth at those inconstant seasons, and therefore ; moved by pure water. Loose dust may be re- 
the safe plan is not to leave the plants to chance. { moved by.a pair of bellows. Attention to 
When, as often happens, plants get slightly } cleanliness greatly increases the vigor of the 
injured by frost, cold water should be sprinkled } plant. 
on them before the sun reaches them, and this House plants are greatly benefited by being 
sprinkling ought to be continued as long as any } placed out of doors in the summer months, espe- 
appearance of frost remains on the foliage. cially during gentle showers; and such as have 
Water is often very injudiciously applied to; no other convenience may advantageously place 
plants in rooms, and the evil arises from falling } them outside the windows. They may also be 
into the opposite extremes of too much and too } syringed and washed in this position; and if the 
little. Fear of spoiling the carpet, forgetfulness, | owner is not in possession of one, a common 
and sometimes a dread of injuring the plant, are } watering-pot, held high, so that the water may 
the chief causes of an under supply of water. fall on the plant with considerable force, is a 
On the other hand, many have a notion that such tolerable substitute. 
plants should be watered every day, or at stated Plants respire by their leaves, as animals do 











periods, without.inquiring whether it be neces- ; by their breathing apparatus; and it is on this 
sary or not. ‘Saucers or pans are often placed ; account that keeping the leaves clean is so very 
under flower-flots to prevent the water, which ; essential to the health of plants. Indeed, the 
escapes, from soiling the apartment; but in these } dust which collects on them, and interrupts their 
cases the saucers should be partly filled with ; respiration, is one of the greatest evils which can 
gravel, to prevent the roots from being soaked { befal plants, especially in rooms and on balco- 
with water, or the water which lodges in the nies in towns. The respiring pores are generally 
saucer should be removed, large in proportion as the leaves are so; and this 
Fanciful and elegant baskets of wire or wicker { is one of the reasons why delicate-leaved plants 
work, and plant-tables, are, perhaps, preferable ; are not so well adapted for house culture as those 
to common stages. The baskets should have a } which have the leaves larger and firmer. 
pan of zinc, copper, or other metal, and over; Light has also a considerable effect in pro- 
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moting the healthy action of leaves, and many called the sleep of plants; and the curious reader 
plants fold up their leaves in the dark, or even } may find an interesting notice of it in the ‘‘ Ame- 
when the sky is lowering. This, though it has } nitates Academicw” of Linnzus. 

no resemblance to sleep in animals, has been 








WHAT IS A LETTER? 





BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 





A letter? ’Tis the messenger 
Of happiness or woe, 

Which giveth pain, or giveth joy 
To many a heart below. 

Then let them be more frequently 
Sweet messengers of peace, 

And many hearts from sorrowing 
Forevermore would cease. 


A vetreR? Let Love’s answer tell! — 
If love will deign reply; 

Revealing thoughts that fill the heart, 
And beam within the eye— 

A language made of hopes and fears, 
Of happiness and grief; 

Which speaketh oft in smiles and tears, 
And seeks in sighs, relief. 


For bitter words, none can recall, 
These missives oft enclose; 

Concealing many a cruel thorn 
Beneath a seeming rose; 

A single thoughtless word may {fill 
A tender heart with pain; 

Oh! can we then too careful be 
From harsh words to refrain! 


A letter? Let the absent tell! 
Far from their land of birth; 

And all they prize and hold most dear, 
Their homes and social hearth— 

What joys these swift-winged messengers 
Enfold within their leaves, 

And what fond spells of witchery 
Their golden language weaves. : 


Let all the thoughts which we may breathe 
To those who cross our way, 
Be born in kindness—nursed by love, 
And shed a golden ray— 
As healing balm on wings of doves 
Let every word depart, 
To soothe the sorrow—heal the woe 
Of some life-weary heart, 


A letter? Let the mourner tell! 
Bow’d low ‘neath sorrow’s cross, 

With bursting heart, and throbbing pulse 
Who broodeth o’er his loss— 

Which found him out when Hope rode high 
Within his manly breast, 

Of meeting soon the loved—but lost— 
With whom he should be blest. 
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THE DYING CHILD. 





FROM THE SWEDISH OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 








“Moruer, I’m tired, and I would fain be sleeping! } Green, gold, and red are floating.all around me, 
Let me repose upon thy bosom sleek ; They are the flowers the Angel scattereth. 
But promise me that thou wilt leave off weeping, Shall I have also wings whilst life hast bound me, 
Because thy tears fall hot upon my cheek. Or, mother, are they given alone in death? 
Here it is cold; the tempest raveth madly; 
But in my dreams all is so wondrous bright; “Why dost thou clasp me as if I were going? 
I see the Angel-children smiling gladly, Why dost thou press thy cheek thus unto mine? 
When from my weary eyes I shut out light. Thy cheek is hot, and yet thy tears are flowing: 
I will, dear mother, will be always thine! 
“Mother, one stands beside me now! and—listen!— ; Do not sigh thus—it marreth my reposing: 
Dost thou not hear the music’s sweet accord? And if thou weep, then I must weep with thee! 
See how his white wings beautifully glisten! Oh, I am tired—my weary eyes are closing; 
Surely those wings were given him by our Lord. —Look, mother, look! the Angel kisseth me!” 











DORIA’S AFFATRS. 
A SEQUEL TO “DR. WETHERGREEN’S PRACTICE.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “sUSY L——’S DIARY.” 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 215. 


CHAPTER V. 

Dorta did not at first proceed to write letters. 
She thought awhile, first, of Captain Brooks, of 
Mrs. Brooks coming, of the probable import of 
his yesterday’s ‘‘if,” and whether she should go 
out with the sailing party that afternoon. She 
thought that she would go. She would go, effect- 
ually taking care of herself. She would let Capt. 
Brooks and the rest see—why that she was a sort 
of waif, to be sure, but then as comfortable as if 
she were the best man’s fixture. She would— 
but, indeed! she would think and plan no more 
about it. Her way was not so hedged and 
ditched that she must spend all her tactics and 
forces in getting forward. These should be held 
in reserve for less impotent services; for dif- 
fusing clearness and agreeable life, day by day, 
to one and another, on her right hand and on 
her left. And there the matter was to end, for 
that time. She would write some letters then; 
letters to her mother, to Mrs. Ambrose, and they 
would keep them near them for days, and be 
much the less lonely for having read them. So 
good-bye, Captain Brooks; and all the rest there 
at the-lake; and the afternoon sail. Aw revoir. 

On the whole, poor Doria’s affairs went badly 
at the sail. In the first place, she went tripping 
on the way to the boat, sometimes by Caddy and 
Dr. Joseph, sometimes by the Dows, sometimes 
by Ambrose and his little Mary; and, at all 
times, with a merry sort of self-willed air, that 
kept all the right arms and all the left arms that 
would be helping her, essentially at bay. True, 
she had this thought, now and then, (and it half 
stifled her too for the moment) that she would 
feel better having her place, as Caddy and Mary 
had therein; knowing it and walking composedly 
in it. She would like the repose of the thing. 
As she hadn’t it, however, see! she would go 
tripping and doing mischief if she could find any 
to do. Good! Ambrose’s handkerchief corner 
peeped out of his pocket, as if roguishly to see 
what she roguishly was doing. She would steal 
it, now that he looked away off the other way, 
over little Mary’s head, and pointed out afar-off 
the “‘Lady of the Lake” to her. 





She got it! Out of his side pocket too, directly 
under his nose. She liked that! So did Captain 
Brooks, cross Mr. Marsh, and the rest who saw 
it. And this brought them to the boat. She 
sprang into the boat, the first of all; and deli- 
berately (talking about it all the while) made 
her choice of the best seat, and sat down in it to 
see how the matters of adjustment went on with 
the others, 

Captain Brooks came to sit by her. Ambrose 
helped him over, just as Doria had her mouth 
open and her head forward to say to Mr. Marsh, 
who looked from one seat to another, ‘‘Come to 
this seat, Mr. Marsh. I want to talk politics 
with you.” Doria thought it was too bad, that 
Captain Brooks had come. She was still and a 
little stiff, in drawing her skirts and shawl aside; 
insomuch that when she raised her eyes to his, 
she saw plainly the deprecating expression as if 
he were saying within himself, ‘‘ Nay, be gracious 
toward me, Miss Phillips; for I have given you 
no reason why you should not be.” 

The glance somehow made it instantly quiet 
within her, as she had before this felt that all of 
his glances had the power to do. She frolicked 
and defied no more, therefore; but sat talking 
in a cheerful way of whatever came into her 
thoughts. Once, in the course of the sail, when 
she saw that Mr. Marsh, from his solitary end of 
the boat, looked away with a dark glance over 
the water, she felt her heart touched for him; 
and sent this word forward to him, giving it first 
to Dr. Joseph, who sat before her—‘‘Tell Mr. 
Marsh I want him to look at that bright point 
out there where the sail-boat goes round. Ask 
him if it is not beautiful.” : 

Yes, Mr. Marsh thought it beautiful, he said, 
after having watched it a moment with brighten- 
ing features; and he sent grateful looks back to 
Doria. It was better with him after this. He 
talked across the Dows, with Ambrose, and liked 
it; Ambrose was so vigorous! liked it far better 
for having so pretty, and to aeertain extent so 
appreciative a listener as little Mary. With the 
Dows he, for his part, had done trying to get 
along. Mr. Dow was like stone, she like ice to 
him. Mr. Dow talked politics, but knew little 
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about them, merely repeating what his news- ; be quiet and have a chance to attend to herself; 
paper said. Still, he tipped his head and blinked { to her aching ankle and her confused thoughts. 
his eyes knowingly; and fancied that he knew { Yes; that was what she would do. She thanked 
about as much as any other man. Mrs. Dow was ; God that there was such a beloved spot for her; 
without dogmatism; but so also was she without } such a sheltered spot; thanked him that to-mor- 
tact, which was quite as annoying to their sen- { row night her head would lie in it; and, as she 
sitive neighbor. He was thinking about it when } gave thanks, she fell peacefully asleep. 
Doria’s words came to him, and wishing, in his 
logical way, that this world, in the concrete, 
were somewhat commensurate with this world CHAPTER VI. 
in the abstract. They touched at anisland and; THE next morning, thanks to Dr. Wether- 
went ashore to look for fringed gentians. Hend-{ green’s arnica and Dr. Wethergreen’s rhus, 
rick, the artist, found one there the day before } Doria’s ankle was so far restored to soundness 
he left, and brought it and gave it to Doria. that she could make it no plea for hurrying 
Doria had trouble in landing. The rocks were ; home, or for keeping the house when the rest 
not large; but there were many of them scattered } of the party went out. She talked, however, 
along, and water was between them. Mr. Marsh } with Dr. Joseph when they were all in the parlor 
sprang out and held the boat to the rocks by the ; after breakfast, about their going, all of them, 
chain. Mr Dow followed with his wife, Ambrose } the next day; or, at the farthest, the next day 
with Mary, Dr. Joseph with his Caddy; the boat- } but one. She wanted to be at home, she told 
men went forward scrambling; and then came { him, with a grave face, a languid air. She 
Doria, ‘on her own responsibility,” as Mr. Dow } wanted to be there with her mother where she 
had it. But a boulder on which she set a foot, ; could rest. And as he listened to her with his 
rolled, and she was falling, when Captain Brooks ; good, brotherly eyes on her face, it occurred to 
saved her. She sprained her ankle, though; and } him that possibly, with Doria and with all those 
on that account she was obliged to trust as much who are, in a way, alone in the world, there 
to Captain Brooks’ arm as to her own feet in must often come fatigue and a want of rest, 
getting forward. He looked as if he were con- such as comes sometimes certainly, but far more 











cerned for the sprained ankle, of course. He } rarely—in the very nature of their relative cir- 
could do no less, with his quick sympathies and ; cumstances—to those who repose at all times in 
kindness; but he did look very well satisfied, } the strong one at their side, or in the thought of 
very happy. He watched every step she took, } himif he is away. His eyes went from Doria to 
as if she were his helpless child. He staid by } Captain Brooks, who sat near them at a window 
her when the others went to hunt for the gen- } seat, with his chin on his hand and his eyes on 
tians; she sitting on a mossy rock in the warm } the scene without. He said to him, “How much 
sunshine, he standing, mostly in silence, close } longer do you stay, Captain Brooks?” 
by her side. She spoke now and then upon the; Captain Brooks turned his head to say that he 
sunshine, the lake, and upon gentians. He, how- ; couldn’t exactly tell. He thought it would not 
ever, was no help to her in getting along. When ; be long, not more than a day probably after she 
she perceived this, she gave up trying to talk. } came—if he waited for Mrs. Brooks. He had 
She merely sat and kept her eyes away on the } just been thinking that, if she stayed much 
lake. longer, he should not wait for her. He would 
He helped her back into the boat; to the shore } like, for his part, to leave when they did, to go 
again when they landed near the house; helped } to M—— with them, and let Mrs. Brooks join 
her to the house with slow steps; for her ankle { him there. Dr. Joseph’s face glowed at the plan. 
grew lamer and more painful every moment; So did Ambrose’s. Ambrose lay his hand on his 
and, when they reached the house, no one knew shoulder, saying, ‘‘ That’s right, Captain Brooks! 
; 
; 





so well as he what was to be done for her. the very thing I’ve been thinking about this 
Doria thought that night, that she had done no } morning! For you see the winds will soon be 
very great things in the way of taking care of } rough up here,” pointing to the dark clouds that 
herself that time. She thought that she would } lay in the west. <‘‘I shouldn’t like to leave you 
try it no more. She would go out no more; her; here. At M—— is the place for us all now. 
sprained anklegWould be a sufficient plea for ; Don’t you say so, good Doria?” 
this. She would propose going home the next; Captain Brooks, as well as Ambrose, looked to 
morning. If the rest were not ready, she would } hear what good Doria would say. He had in 
go. She wanted to be at home, in that dear ; fact looked more to her than to Dr. Joseph ail 
place where her mother was; where she could; along. Little Mary Walton too came close 
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her, slipped her arm round her neck repeating 
Ambrose’s question, ‘‘Won’t it be good, Doria, 
dear, to be there again, all together? Captain 
Brooks and all? I didn’t know that we would 
have him too there. Won’t it be good?” 

Doria said, ‘*Yes, dear,” and fondled her 
hand; but she didn’t look up. She hadn’t at 
all the appearance of discerning any great good 
in it. And Captain Brooks seemed to feei that 
she had not. He was again turning his head 
away to the window, when Ambrose said, start- 
ing impulsively, and taking his hand from his 
shoulder, ‘‘Come out here, Captain Brooks—we 
want to see Captain Walker before he goes out 
with his ‘Lady,’ you know,” he added, on their 
way across the room, ‘‘He’ll soon be too busy 
for us.” 

Dr. Joseph and the rest—or all but Doria— 
smiled to see him go; smiled to see the old, brisk 
air of ‘‘taking things in hand.” 

They were gone a long time. Nothing more 
was seen of them in the parlor until dinner time. 
Then Captain Brooks, with a face as grave as 
Doria’s, walking by her side to the dining-room. 

After dinner it was proposed that they all 
should go out for their last sail among the 
islands, from point to point, from light to shade, 
and from shade to light. Doria couldn’t go, she 
said. And no persuasion could move her. She 
was cold; she was not really strong and well, 
she said. And, besides, she had already been 
out so many times! She would sit there in the 
warm parlor and read. She would enjoy that 
much better than going. Little Mary Walton 
called her ‘‘a naughty thing!” but kissed her 
as she said it; kissed her the last thing before 
going; and even ran back, when they were all 
ready in the door, to kiss her again, on each 
cheek and on her forehead. Ambrose came back 
and put himself into the parlor door, in part to 
see what Mary was about, in part to say to 
Doria, ‘‘ You miss it, Doria, not going. To-mor- 
row, likely as not, Mrs. Brooks will be here; 
and then what will you do for the captain’s right 
arm?” 

Mary hurried to him, interrupting him with 
vapid talk about being ready; waiting for him; 
and with her last “good-bye” to Doria. 

The little thing longed to tell him that he 
mustn’t say these things to Doria; that both she 
and Caddy believed that Doria missed Caddy, 
and inwardly mourned for her. But when she 
looked up to say it, he was so far above her and 
so calm, that her courage failed her. She felt, 
moreover, that one so noble and so kind as he 
was, must know at all times what it was good 
and right to say. So she looked up to him again, 








thinking that of all the persons on the earth— 
not even excepting her father, of whom she held 
an exalted estimation—the ‘‘monstrous large” 
man at her side was the best, and, to her, the 
dearest. He seemed to understand that this was 
what she was thinking, for the glance of his eye 
and the tones of his voice were very tender, as he 
said softly to her, “‘ You are a dear little Mary.” 





CHAPTER VII. 

‘¢Ou, that queer fellow, Marsh, had something 
he wanted them to see down the lake a little 
way,” Doria heard Mr. Dow say in the hall. She 
heard also several steps on the door stones and 
in the hall; heard Mr. Dow say farther, as the 
steps advanced, ‘Is the captain here, Miss Dow 
and I came away without them. We didn’t——” 
Doria listened for no more; but leaving her chair 
with quick steps like a hart that flies, she made 
haste to get away to her chamber. But she met 
Captain Brooks at the door. (The Dows had 
gone directly to their chamber.) He stopped 
before her; both his imploring eyes and his lips 
saying, ‘‘One moment, Miss Phillips. I want to 
speak with you one moment.” 

She turned back with steps loth and slow. 
She neither looked up nor spoke, as she recrossed 
the room to her old seat. Captain Brooks, who 
observed her closely, seemed not at first to know 
how to begin what he had to say. But soon the 
faltering manner, the faltering tones were gone; 
and, in their stead, were the easy attitude, the 
clear open face and speech, as if he had been 
thinking, ‘‘I am a man in what I have to say; 
and let what will come of it, I can meet it and 
bear. it like a man.” 

**Miss Phillips,” he began, ‘our good friend 
Ambrose has been explaining to me to-day, that 
that you—in short, that you think me married; 
married to the Mrs. Brooks who is coming. Or 
who is not coming, as it appears; for I have just 
had a letter from my only brother, who is her 
husband, saying that he will be in Boston on the 
twentieth, and that he wants her to be there to 
meet him. He has been six months in Sacra- 
mento.” 

He paused here; but Doria did not speak. 
First with pale then with glowing cheeks, she 
sat motionless, listening. 

**T have had a wife,” he added, with softened 
tones, and drawing near Doria to lay his hand 
on her chair. ‘She has been dead two years. 
She had been two years my wife—two hard years 
they were for us both; for we were poor and my 
business was bad. I was an architect, or trying 
and waiting to be one, at M——.” 
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“At M——?” asked Doria, looking up now 
with all the interest she could require in his 
face. 

“Yes. My child died there; Dr. Wethergreen 
and Ambrose both came to me at the time.” 

Yes, Doria remembered. She remembered with 
tears in her eyes. 

“I went to California soon after,’’ he added, 
still with subdued tones, and with his hand lying 
lightly on Doria’s head; for he had seen the tears 
in her eyes, and felt himself drawn to her by the 
sight. ‘I met Ambrose there. And from that 
hour my way has been easy. He took me in 
hand, to use his own expressive phrase,’ he con- 
tinued, smiling, ‘‘and now I have a tolerable 
fortune, made upon the investment of a principal 
all his own, in fact.” 

**He is the best man I ever saw!” cried Doria, 
her emotion choking her. 

“*Who is? who is the best man you ever saw?” 
demanded Ambrose. He was within the room 
and had overheard the last words. 

‘“‘Not you! not you!” said Doria, with some- 
thing of the old lively mockery in her tones and 
face. 

“‘He, then?” tossing his hand toward Captain 
Brooks. ‘‘Captain Brooks?” 

‘Yes, Captain Brooks.” She did not think 
but that she would say this with the same tones, 
with the same lively manner. But there came 
at once thoughts of his hard life, thoughts that 
he loved her, that he would choose her to be his 
companion and comfort; thoughts of all she 
would be to him; of all he, with his great good- 
ness and talent, would be to her. And one far 
less interested in her words, far less observant 
than Captain Brooks, would have felt what it 
meant, the slowly bowed head, the mellowed 
tones. 

How much he felt it, no words of his, if he 
had essayed them, could have told. He took 
her hand in his and bowed his lips to it. He 
looked in her half-upturned face and said, ‘‘ Miss 
Phillips!—beloved!”” And that was all. That 
was their betrothal. He and she, loving God, 
trusting in God even in a deeper way than they 
loved and trusted in each other, could thence- 
forth have rest; in God and in each other, in this 
life and in the eternal. 

Kind-hearted Ambrose, with laughter and yet 
tears in his eyes, said, “Good! Bravo!” adding 
after a slight pause, ‘‘this is what I meant and 
planned before we came from California, you see, 
Doria. After we came, I had him there several 
days at the City Hotel, at M——, trying to think 
howI could bring you together in such a manner 


that your ‘folly’ shouldn’t take alarm and come } 








popping in to spoil things. I knew that, if I 
brought him in as a single gentleman, you would 
be seen, directly, trudging off toward one of the 
poles: Toward the south pole I supposed it 
would be, because that is farthest. It happened 
just right here. Good! I’m glad! I wonder if 
my little Mary down here isn’t glad.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THERE was a fire at M——; in a night of 
stinging cold; for winter had come. It origi- 
nated in Mrs. Phillips’ house; and already, when 
it was first seen, had made such headway, that 
little could be done. Captain Brooks and Doria 
—his wife she was now—were away; were in New 
York where ‘the Sontag” was singing, where 
the Crystal Palace was building, and where so 
much went on. Mrs. Phillips could tell them— 
could tell Ambrose, for he was on the spot, seeing 
to her, seeing to everything—where the silver 
was, in what closet, and where money and valu- 
able papers were. He went with another, a 
fireman, through the smoke and darkness, and 
brought them. 

‘*Mary—I don’t understand why we don’t see 
Irish Mary,” said Mrs. Phillips, with alarm 
gathering in her features. 

Ambrose started from her and went with 
strained eyes through the crowd, searching and 
questioning. Then he was out of sight within 
the house where the flames darted and the smoke 
rolled. 

“Oh, God!” prayed Mrs. Phillips, wringing 
her hands, giving up her basket of silver filled 
with silver, into the nearest hands. Into whose 
hands she neither knew nor cared. All the silver 
in the world was as dross to her in that terrible 
moment. 

But he came out safely, as it seemed, with 
Irish Mary; bearing her in his arms as if she 
were dead. He took her into Mr. Walton’s, 
whose house, although near, was safe because 
of brick, and because the sturdy firemen had 
determined to do their best with it. 

Mary was soon restored. She had become in- 
sensible from terror and suffocation. And then 
it was seen that Ambrose was sitting ghastly 
pale and with his white handkerchief filled with 
blood. 

Little Mary Walton, when she heard the ex- 
clamations, left Irish: Mary and Mrs. Phillips 
and came with rushing affright, with a face as 
pale as Ambrose’s. She sank down at his feet 
like a reed that is broken, clinging to his hand 
and weeping. (On her birthday, that was not 
far off, she was to be made his wife.) Others 
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came, pale and in tears; his poor mother and 
little Nan among the rest. 

Dr. Wethergreen came. He came after that, 
several times ina day. Other physicians, phy- 
sicians of experience and note came, and did 
their best for the suffering, the patient, the so 
widely, so dearly beloved. Prayers and love 
united themselves with skill to hold him back, 
“For his mother’s sake; for poor little Mary’s 
sake,” people said, with tears streaming. ‘For 
my sake, blessed Lord Jesus!” Irish Mary said, 
lying awake to hold her beads, to say her prayers 
and weep; to wish out of the depths of her soul, 
that she could save him by her own death, by her 
own suffering here or hereafter. She would not 
care what came to her if he could be saved to his 
mother and his darl’n. 

But he died on an early spring day when all 
the world was waking to renewed life, and the 
hammers and saws of the workmen were heard 
on the new house. He died in a blessed way; 
as the heroic, the self-forgetting martyr dies, 
with heaven in his eye and on his tongue. 

So that his mother, little Mary and all were 
carried above their sorrow. They felt the world 
where love goes on, ever on, with its ties in no 
fear of being broken, very near to them, in that 
one so soon to enter there, spoke to them of its 
delights. They could sing with him the simple 
words that everybody knows, that, sang with 
him, had such thrilling significance— 

“He delivered me when bound, 

And when bleeding, healed my wound; 
Sought me wand’ring, set me right, 
Turned my darkness into light.” 

He sang with a feeble voice, so that he could 
hardly be heard unless little Mary and Doria 
sang very softly; and his cheek lay on his hand 
like a babies; but a smile was about his lips, and 
they all saw that his face shone, as it were, “like 
the face of an angel.” 

It shone when he died. He died with a smile 
on his lips, murmuring, 


“Sought me wand’ring—set me right— 
Turned my darkness into light.” 





CHAPTER IX. 

In a lonely part of that lovely place of the 
dead, “‘The Valley,” close by where the brook 
ripples and the hare-bells blossom in their time, 
sleeps the active brain; are folded the active 
hands. Little Mary Walton goes often with 
Doria, or Caddy, or some other who mourns for 








in the soft grass above his head. She smiles at 
the same time that she weeps; for she says, 
‘*His life and his death were so—so sublime, as 
it seems to me! and then, you see, it makes me 
so thankful to know that he loved me as he did!” 

His poor mother never goes there. The reason 
that she gives is that ‘‘she don’t feel really able 
to go; that she don’t feel so strong as she did a 
year ago.” She says it with quivering muscles; 
sometimes even shaken with cold, in the midst 
of the summer heat. For the rest, she keeps 
herself very active about her house, seeing to 
Dr. Joseph’s comfort as if he were her son, to 
Caddy’s as if she were her daughter; keeping 
the lively Juliet Wethergreen (the doctor’s ten- 
year’s-old sister) there that little Nan’s life may 
not be lonely; caring little for herself if she may 
be kept from murmuring, if she may follow the 
example of her blessed son in doing good, and at 
last be with him in the land where will be no 
more partings, no more death. 

Irish Mary, Mary McGavin now, runs in often 
to see her. She told her one day, weeping as if 
she would lose her reason, that she prayed half 
of her time that the Lerd Jesus would forgive 
her for being the cause (the innocent cause she 
was, as the Lord Jesus knew,) of the death of 
him as was so much fitter to live than she, poor 
Irish Mary. Mrs. Ambrose soothed and com- 
forted her, that time. And, from that time, 
Irish Mary mentioned Ambrose no more; but 
kept as far as possible from everything that 
could bring him to her own mind, or to his 
mother’s. She had tears in her eyes often; but 
she said and did the liveliest, most humorous 
things, so that no one of all who came essaying 
one and another means of consolation, left Mrs. 
Ambrose so tranquilized as did Irish Mary. 

When Mrs. Phillips and her son-in-law, the 
architect, would build a new house on the site 
of the old, people looked ‘‘for something han’- 
some,” as they said; for gable windows and bay 
windows, and trellises and balconics, since it 
was known there at M—— that Captain Brooks 
had a hand in planning the charming little 
Grecian, Italian and Swiss villas, that, in the 
last six months, had been coming in among the 
plain, white dwellings, like beautiful gems, as 
it were, in the midst of the hard granite. But, 
partly on account of the perfect convenience of 
the internal construction, partly on account of 
the family love for the old, familiar rooms, the 
new house was made large and high, and in all 
respects like the old; only, without, it was of 


him tenderly, carrying a flower that she loves, ; brick; and it had more delicate sashes, purer 
that she has kissed, and on which her tears have ; glass; had an iron yard, based upon granite, in 
fallen, tp leave it there, when she comes away, ; place of the old white paling. 
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They were all pleased with the house; but; in a peculiar way, his mantle had fallen on all 
solemn thoughts were mingled with the liking; } in that house; that, in a peculiar way, it was 
for they did not forget Ambrose; hardly for an } required of them to keep themselves pure and 
hour did they forget him. It seemed to them, } to do good ‘while the day lasted.” 

Doria and her husband said to each other, that, 
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THE IDIOT’S MOTHER. 
SUGGESTED BY THE REPORT OF THE IDIOT’S AND IMBECILE ASYLUM. 





BY A. ERCAM. 





“Oh, my child, it wrings my heart, 
Thinking this may be thy fate; 
Yet, by death with thee to part, 
Harmless one, were grief as great. 
Is there not some latent spark 
Smouldering in thy little breast? 
Still, methinks, not always dark 
Will be thy soul—I may be blest.” 


Moruer poor, I pity thee, 
Gazing with such wistful eyes 
On the mute one at thy knee, 
Whom his fellows all despise. 
Day by day thy yearning heart, 
Sickening under hope forlorn, 
Felt at length the piercing dart, 
“Your baby is an idiot born.” 


Weeping woman, dry thy tears, 
Strive with faith to God in prayer; 
Ev’n for idiots there appears 
Succor that forbids despair, 
Angels of benevolence 
Minister to souls abject, 
Give new tone to morbid sense, 
And loose the fetter’d intellect. 


“Born an idiot! Oh, my mind, 
Leave me not an idiot, too; 
Can I ever be resign’d 
My child a senseless thing to view? 
Is that fair proportion’d frame, 
With its roseate blush and breath, 
A human creature but in name, 
Destined to a living death? 


See, in many a brightening eye, 
Late obscured—minds erst inherit, 
Roused to curiosity, 
Hands in useful arts expert— 
How skill’d science, kindly care, 
Or indulge in vague grimace? Laboring and enduring love, 
Treated as an outcast be, Zeal sustain’d by patient prayer, 
Cuff’d and push’d from place to place? May the idiot born improve. 


“Will those eyes no beauty know? 
Will no sounds delight his ears? 
Will his heart no fondness show 
For my care in coming years? 
Will he stare in vacancy, 
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INSPIRATION. 


BY MRS. SARAH A. COREY. 








Tuere is a fount where crystal waters gleaming, But glorious man, the crowning work of Nature, 
Burst from their silvery bands with gladsome song; Receives the life, the essence of the whole; 

O’er Earth’s domain with life and vigor teeming, $ Formed in the image of his wise Creator, 
Scattering profusion thus they glide along. ; Endowed with human faculties—a soul. 


Pure and unfailing is this liquid treasure, A soul approaching ever to perfection, 
All Nature lives, rejoicing in its power; E’en when unnumbered years their course have run. 
Quaffs the rich draught in free and fullest measure, } Expanding, glowing in the bright direction 
The forest lordling, or the modest flower. Of the inspiring Fount, the eternal Sun. 
There is a Sun—a centre, bright and glorious, The spirit’s shrine! guard the immortal treasure 
Spreading in glittering circlets far and wide; Enriched with gems of pure, unsullied worth, 
Creation wakes—smiles the blue Heavens o’er us, Dim not thelinks with vain and sordid pleasure 
As Night retires before the golden tide. Of this bright chain uniting Heaven and earth. 
We trace its touches in the rose-bud’s blushes— Youth’s glittering bastians our frail eyes beholding 
The hues that to the rainbow’s wreath belong; Reach us but faintly through the twilight ray; 
We mark its spirit in the gladsome gushes, But soon the golden gates of Heaven unfolding, 





That mingle with the skylark’s early song. Will pour upon us the full blaze of day. 
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HINTS TO HOUSE-HUNTERS. 





BY A. L. OTIS. 





WE were about to move to the country, and 
our handsome house on Logan Square was to be 
sold. Business called my husband from home 
for a week, and he charged me to be very atten- 
tive to those who might come to see the house, 
as it was our sole possession, and the proceeds 
of the sale were to be the source of our future 
fortunes. I feared it would not be the most 
agreeable thing in the world to conduct strangers 
through our home, yet I did not imagine half its 
unpleasantness. 

I sit after breakfast, one cold, rainy morning, 
in the nursery bathing Charlie, his dear little 
jaws, where teeth have not yet made their ap- 
pearance, chattering with the chill received in 
undressing, and his chubby limbs all goose-flesh. 
Abby comes to tell me that two gentlemen (!) 
wish to look at the house. I hesitate to leave 
my baby, for the first time, in the unpractised 
hands of his nurse, and tell Abby to show the 
gentlemen the premises. I hear them tramping 
and laughing all through the house, and at length 
they arrive at the nursery door, which Abby 
throws wide open. They come in with their eyes 
elevated to observe the height of the ceiling, and 
letting them gradually fall in a survey of the 
walls, they at length rest on me in a prolonged 
stare. A slight bow acknowledges their recog- 
nition of the lady of the house, and regardless 
ofmy being busy, they begin to ask innumerable 
questions, while I am in agony lest Charlie should 
get the croup from the proximity of their damp 
clothes. They frighten the child, and they raise 
their voices abové his screams, to know whether 
there is a good coal-hole, and whether nine-tenths 
of the price cannot remain on mortgage. Then 
they proceed to open closet doors, look up the 
chimney and try the window-sash. 

About eleven o’clock there is another visitor. 
Abby shows her into the parlor where I am sit- 
ting at leisure, a very modest-looking lady. She 
begins at once with a thousand apologies. I 
assure her I shall find it perfectly convenient to 
go over the house with her, but she gradually 
works herself to thinking it such a terrible trou- 
ble to me, that to relieve her mind I resume my 
seat, and say that Abby shall accompany her. 
But then she cannot think of occupying the time 
of my domestic. I began to think her a suspicious 





person, who may wish to abstract my spoons. I 
insist upon accompanying her, and we commence 
our review.; She informs me that having long ago 
taken a fancy to the house, she is pretty sure she 
shall buy it, or she would not have troubled me. 

I instantly find her all that is honorable and 
agreeable. I think with scorn of my previous 
want of penetration. Yet trials await me. She 
tells me she has adopted an infant nephew, and 
I long to show her our nice nursery, with its 
convenient bath-room, its protected windows, and 
its cheerful, sunny aspect. But she is afraid she 
will disturb the baby, and nothing but force 
could make her enter. Neither will she glance 
into the large closets fitted up with drawers, the 
doors of which I held proudly open. She will 
not even go along the passage-way which leads 
to my husband’s library, though I assure her he 
is miles away, and am much disappointed that 
she will not see that charming room. The kitchen 
also she avoids, and when I have prevailed upon 
her to enter, she refuses to look at the pantry 
and cupboard, as if she feared to humble me by 
finding them less tidy than they should be. I 
feel quite worn out by the time I have replied 
for the hundredth time to 

‘‘Oh, I am s0 sorry to trouble you!” 

“T assure you, I consider it no trouble,” and 
long to tell her that, but for that speech she 
would be endurable. After she has left me, 
having again assured me that the purchase would 
surely be made by her—lI feel dissatisfied, and 
saw that she has no true idea of the house she 
means to buy. I cannot help thinking over all 
its defects, and feeling as if I were making a 
shrewd bargain with the simple old lady. 

Next came Mr. and Mrs. K——. Mr. K—— 
evidently wants the house, and constantly talks 
at his wife, who is desirous of finding all the 
fault possible, if her discontented face speaks 
the truth. 

‘*Capacious parlors,” he cunningly observes, 
‘large enough to hold a great number of people 
should we give a ball.” He never yet consented 
to give even a sociable party, and his wife half 
sees through this bait. 

‘¢Fine kitchen,” he continues, ‘‘no cook would 
ever give warning in such a perfect kitchen as 
that.” 
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Mrs. K—— still discontented. 

Poor Mr. K——, after going over the merits 
of the house on his fingers as if soliloquizing, 
turns doubtfully to his wife, and says, 

‘*My dear, does it not strike you that this 
place is singularly eligible?” 

“T don’t like it at all,” Mrs. K—— answers, 
sullenly. 

‘‘Why not, my dear?” despairingly. It was 
the tenth house he had gone over that day. 

“I don’t like it. I could never be happy in it.” 

**Oh, come, my love! Don’t say that. What 
makes you feel so?” 

After a whispered conference it appears her 
insurmountable objection is the wall-paper—anfl 
when her husband suggests that, that could pos- 
sibly be renewed, her brow clears up, and she is 
enthusiastic in her desire to possess the house at 
once, without an hours’ delay. 

Again—just as baby has fallen asleep, I am 
called down stairs to see a bevy of school girls, 
one of whom says that Mrs. B—— asked her to 
stop on her way from school, and bring to her an 
exact description of the house Then commences 
a general scattering and running hither and 
thither. I see one girl peeping into my jewel 
box, another at the cradle, another in the china 
closet, and on the stairs I hear a smothered gig- 
ling, which fills me with the fear of some prac- 
tical joke. Their chatter wakes the baby—their 
dresses switch down some of my flower-potsfrom 
the low window-seat—they put the cook in an 
ill-humor, because ‘‘she can’t stand it, and 
won't,” to have her kitchen invaded by such 
‘*prying critters,” and she gives me warning. As 
the children leave the front door I hear them say, 

‘‘Her china isn’t half so handsome as Mrs. 
Brown’s, and what a pug-nosed baby.” 

Next comes Mr. Betsey, a gentleman I had 
thought myself acquainted with for years. But 
I never read his character till now. 

‘*Have you many mice? Do cockroaches and 
other vermin abound? Have you never found a 





single one? Is it dusty here? Are the rooms 
well ventilated? Moths I suppose? Any mos- 
quitos or flies? How much coal does the furnace 
burn? Do servants like the location? Pleasant 
neighbors? What price do you expect? What? 
Did I hear aright? Ah—you’ll think better of 
that. Good-morning.” 

More instances would be tedious, so I will 
close my remarks by some advice. 

When you go to look at a house for sale, be 
sure to let it be at the hour most inconvenient 
possible to the persons inhabiting it—just after 
breakfast, or at dinner-time, for instance. 

Should you be so fortunate as to discover any 
family secret—any little concealed economy, or 
the like, never fail to retail it, and should a little 
embellishment make the story likely to raise a 
laugh, and obtain a wide circulation, by all means 
add it. 

When you are taken up stairs, keep your eyes 
wide open, that you may take in a complete in- 
ventory of the furniture, also that you may spy 
any cobwebs or lint upon the floor. 

Be sure to let the lady cf the house see that 
you think the closets not ‘it to be seen, either 
by poking into them suspiciously with upturned 
nose, or positively refusing to look at them. 

Be particular to disparage every advantage the 
house possesses, and be exceedingly surprised to 
find it so pleasant inside, it being so different 
from what you always expected from an outside 
view. It is as well not to let the owners think 
too well of their property. 

Never omit asking all possible questions in a 
rather acute way, as if you were not to be taken 
in—and when any advantage is spoken of eay, 
“Of course,” with a sneering smile. For in- 
stance, if the person who shows you the house 
should say, ‘We have very pure water here,” 
reply, ‘Oh, of course!” 

More hints might be givén, but these things 
are doubtless so generally understood as to ren- 
der such quite unnecessary. 





THE PRESENT HOUR. 





BY MARY L. MEANY. 





Tae present hour! Improve it well— 

Each passing moment tolls its knell, 
And marks its rapid flight; 

*Tis like a transitory ray 

Of light that quickly fades away, 
Forever from our sight. 


The present hour! *Twill soon be past! 
To us, perchance, ’twill be the last 
By tender mercy given; 
Let: such so spend it that it may 
But usher in an endless day 
Of light and joy in Heaven. 
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FRED GRAYSON’S 


TWO PROPOSALS. 





BY CARRY STANLEY. 





CHAPTER I, 

“Tr won’t do, my good uncle—that salt can’t 
catch this bird; I’m confoundedly afraid that 
nothing but ‘a/tic salt’ ever will,” muttered Fred 
Grayson, with a half whimsical, half melancholy 
smile, as he gazed around his little office, to 
which he vainly endeavored to give a business- 
like appearance, and through the open door into 
a poorly furnished sleeping apartment beyond. 

And Fred Grayson, as his chums familiarly 
called him, or ‘Frederic Grayson, Attorney at 
Law,” as the little sign on his window shutter 
denoted him to be, set himself busily to work to 
overturn everything on his desk, not forgetting 
to place some bundles of papers, tied with red 
tape, in a most conspicuous place. 

**T vow there isn’t a good-looking girl left in 
the whole city,” soliloquized Fred, when all this 
was done, going to the window which overlooked 
Independence Square—“ even those demure little 
Quaker girls, with their sweet complexions and 
red lips, that used to troop past here to school, are 
off for their summer’s holiday; and those plump, 
healthy-looking nursery-maids, who turned the 
rope for the children, in the Square, are no doubt 
flirting with some Adonis of a coachman or waiter 
at a fashionable watering-place. Everybody’s off 
somewhere but these confounded flies, and they 
seem never to need summer recreation. Heigh- 
ho! well I guess I might as well answer the old 
gentleman’s letter. Gad! I couldn’t say a press 
of business prevented.” 

In a few moments the drowsy stillness of the 
room was interrupted, by the pen scratching 
quickly over the paper, and before the letter was 
concluded an impatient rap was heard at the 
door. Fred had not time to assume a business- 
like air, and call out, ‘‘come in,”’ before the door 
was opened with a ‘thow are you, old fellow? 
Back again all safe, you see,” and the young 
lawyer’s particular crony, Jack Templeton, threw 
himself into his friend’s comfortable arm-chair. 

‘*By Jove, Jack, I’m glad to see you; where 
did you drop from?” 

‘*Not from the gallows yet, Fred, my boy; but 
I only got home last night from ‘doing the tower 
of the lakes,’ as a fashionable, ‘fair fat’ (but 
wasn’t she fat?) ‘and forty,’ lady of New York 
told me she had done.” 





“But you surely don’t intend to stay in town 
during the dog-days, do you?” asked Fred. 

“Not I! I’m on the wing again directly, and 
it’ll be Newport this time, so pack up your traps 
and come along. I'll be your banker till you get 
your first case.” 

‘“‘Thank you, Jack,” said Frederic Grayson, 
warmly, whilst a fine glow spread over his face, 
‘but there’s no need of that. I always manage 
to live within my income, you know——” 

“Tl be hanged if that isn’t more than I do 
sometimes, rich as I am,” broke in Jack. 

“Indeed,” continued Fred, without heeding 
the interruption, ‘business is looking up. Some 
poor fellow gave me twenty-five dollars the other 
day for ‘an opinion ;’ it wasn’t much of an opinion, 
to be sure;’ but he had more money than brains, 
so I pocketed it.” 

‘‘Then you'll run down to Newport with me 
for a month?” 

“<T’ll not promise for a month, till I see how 
my purse holds out, but I’m your man for two 
weeks, at any rate. When do we start?” 

“To-morrow, if you are ready.” 

‘Well, my friend, that will depend upon that 
respectable lady, Mrs. O’Flatherty, who kindly 
takes charge of the washable part of my ward- 
robe. In fact, so jealously does she guard it, 
that she only returns me a limited number of 
pieces at a time; and if she was not a woman, I 
should suspect that some of the articles were 
worn before they were sent back. Why, Jack, 
I could support a wife on what shirts, handker- 
chiefs and stockings cost me.” 

“Well, let’s hunt up your friend O’Flatherty, 
and be off to-morrow.” 

“Just wait a few moments, old fellow, till I 
superseribe myself ‘your most affectionate and 
dutiful nephew,’ to the governor. I am not duti- 
ful though, I’ll be hanged if I am. The good 
man is as great a manceuvrer in the matrimonial 
line as any snuff-taking, tea-drinking old woman 
could be. I got a letter from him this morning, 
urging me to hurry down to Beechhurst, as there 
was a great heiress staying with my cousin Lizzie. 
According to uncle Fred, she has all the beauties 
and virtues under the sun, her immense wealth 
being the principal one, I suppose.” 

‘‘Who is she?” asked Mr. Templeton. 
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“T don’t know. Some school girl acquaintance 
of Lizzie’s, I suppose, but I never heard her speak 
of any one who is as rich as uncle represents 
this one to be., He is forever looking out for a 
wealthy wife for me, and I declare the next time 
he does it, I’ll just tell him that if he teazes me 
any more, I’ll marry cousin Lizzie. I won’t be 
poaching on your preserves, eh, Jack!” 

‘Go ahend, Fred, I have no fear; Lizzie Gray- 
son wouldn’t have you if your ‘head was hung 
with diamonds,’ as the old women say, much less 
with an income of only a thousand dollars a year, 
and with a practice not worth more than a hun- 
dred or two dollars, at the most.” 

“Well, it is a hard case. I have a great many 
good domestic qualities, and I certainly require 
a wife, with all my soft susceptibilities and lost 
shirt collars, but dame Fortune will not favor 
me. I never could marry a woman for her money, 
Jack; if I could make up my mind to try, I should 
be sure to tell her of it before I got her,” and so 
saying, Frederic Grayson turned to his desk to 
finish his letter. 

Presently he looked up with a gay laugh, ex- 
claiming, 

“T say, Jack! wouldn’t it be comical for me 
to promise ‘with all my worldly goods, I thee en- 
dow?’ By Jove, I’m afraid that my wardrobe and 
library would be all I can conscientiously call my 
own, and in truth part of the wardrobe seems to 
belong to Mrs. O’Flatherty. Marrying on twelve 
hundred dollars a year and prospects! Whew! 

*«Come,” continued Fred, taking his hat, and 
putting the letter in his pocket, “let’s post this; 
I have concluded it with the assurance that I am 
_ so poor that I never intend to marry, without I 

find a mermaid at Newport who will be charmed 
with me in my Greek bathing-dress. Imagine 
me, Jack, disappearing from your view in the 
arms of a syren with long green hair.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue two friends arrived at Newport, just as 
the gay season was commencing, and were soon 
among the most popular young men there. Jack 
Templeton’s finished manners and fine horses, 
and the magnified rumor cf his wealth, made 
him courted everywhere; while Fred Grayson, if 
not quite so popular with papas and mammas, 
was even more so with the young ladies, for 
he danced, and sung, and flirted with a grace 
that could not be surpassed. Many a fair girl 
sighed, as mamma, in the chamber consultation, 
endeavored to force upon her silly little brain, 
the fact that Mr. Grayson was only a poor law- 
yer, and consequently quite ineligible; and she 





began to question her own heart, whether ingrain 
@arpets, mahogany and hair-cloth furniture, and 
a maid of all work would be so terrible after all, 
with a man like Fred Grayson. But mamma 
knew the world and came off victor, as mamma’s 
who know the world always do; and the daughter 
would give a little sigh, and determine that she 
might without any risk waltz and flirt with the 
fascinating Fred Grayson, only she must not 
think any more of him when she was alone, but 
rather turn her attention in the direction of his 
friend, Jack Templeton, who drove a splendid 
pair of horses. 

It was on one of those boiling days in August, 
that Frederic Grayson entered the hall of the 
Ocean House, and was met by his friend with 
the question, ‘‘Well, what luck, Fred? I don’t 
believe that you caught a fish.” 

«Splendid luck,” was the reply, “but I didn’t 
know what to do with them, you know.” 

Templeton gave an incredulous laugh, and at 
last elicited the fact, that the lines had quietly 
lain beside Fred in the boat, and that he had 
stretched himself on a seat and gazed up into 
the blue sky, with a dolce far niente kind of feel- 
ing, and dreamed away the whole morning thus. 

‘‘Your face is burnt to a blister almost,” said 
Jack. 

‘* N’importe! Mrs. Burtle has discovered that 
I’m as poor as a church mouse, and has cau- 
tioned that pretty little doll of a daughter against 
me. But I’m monstrously hungry, so I must 
hurry and dress by the time the gong sounds,” 
and whistling, as he ascended the stairs, two 
steps at a time, Fred disappeared. 

Dinner was at last announced. The viands on 
the table seemed to send up a double amount of 
steam; old gentlemen puffed and wiped their 
bald heads till they shone again; and young gen- 
tlemen pulled up their limp collars, and settled 
their white vests, and observed to their fair 
neighbors that ‘it was a very exceedingly warm 
day.” Matrons fanned and grew fretful with 
the heat, and in savage undertones requested 
their lords “for mercy sake to lift their chairs 
from their dresses, for it wasn’t so easy getting 
them replaced, goodness only knew;” and young 
girls, conscious of their roses spreading over 
foreheads aswell as cheeks, and of their being 
of a most unbecoming brightness, fanned away 
in sullen silence, with clouds on the brow and 
pouts on the lip. 

Fred Grayson gazed down the long lines of 
tables with much amusement, but he was desper- 
ately hungry, so he soon addressed himself to his 
soup and fish. He was about raising a large 
(yes, we must admit that it was large) fork full 
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of fish to his mouth, when he suddenly put it 
down, exclaiming, ‘‘By Jove! Jack, look dowa 
there.” 

Templeton glanced in the direction indicated, 
when he saw an elderly lady and gentleman, 
accompanied by a younger lady advance up the 
room, and take the three vacant seats opposite 
to where they sat. 

A party of this kind would have been nothing 
remarkable probably on any day but one like 
this, but it seemed refreshing now, just to look 
at that young girl. She came up the room with- 
out a flush on her calm face, and with her white 
muslin draperies floating in soft, cool folds about 
her. 

‘I feel as if a sea breeze had blown over me,” 
said Fred, enthusiastically, after another long 
look. ‘She is as stately as a calla, and as cool 
and dewy as those water lilies which are droop- 
ing from her hair.” 

‘I thought you were hungry,” replied his 
more phlegmatic friend, with his mouth full. 

Fred again commenced his dinner, but pre- 
sently looked up to encounter the full light of a 
pair of the finest hazle eyes he had ever seen. 

He lowered his head and whispered anxiously, 

“TI say, Jack! do I look as red as a boiled 
lobster ?” 

The answer, in a key loud enough to be heard 
across the table, was, ' 

‘*Yes, you look like the very deuce,” 

In spite of this unsatisfactory reply, Fred could 
not for the life of him help glancing over at his 
fair neighbor again. There was a merry light 
dancing in her eyes, which she soon veiled with 
their white lids and long fringes, but the smile 
kept dimpling and playing around her mouth in 
spite of her, and when soon after Fred again 
looked across and caught her eye, an unre- 
strained smile spread over both their faces. 

The two friends lingered over their dessert till 
the party opposite rose to leave the table, and 
Grayson watched in vain to see if any of his 
numerous acquaintance recogaized them, as they 
passed down the room. It was in vain also, that 
after this, Fred would pass over the oyster pates, 
lobster salad, or any other delicacy which might 
be near him, to the gentleman of the party, 
hoping eventually his politeness might lead to 
something more than a mere “thank you” from 
his neighbor, or a half comprehensive glance 
from the younger lady. 





CHAPTER III. 


‘* Here’s a sop for Cerebus, Jack,” said Fred, 
one morning, as he hurried past. with newspaper 








in hand, ‘‘if the ‘last news by the Baltic’ don’t 
fetch the old gentleman, nothing will.” 

Fred Grayson understood human nature. ‘‘The 
last news by the Baltic” did “fetch”? Mr. Mason, 
and Fred assiduously cultivated the acquaint- 
ance, to be at last introduced to the old gentle- 
man’s niece, Miss Virginia Surrey. A mysterious 
sparkle flashed over the young lady’s face as she 
curtsied, with mock gravity, and Grayson began 
to suspect that in a war of wits, he might come 
off vanquished. 

‘*Mr. Grayson,” murmured Miss Surrey, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘pray, are you any relation of 
my friend, Miss Lizzie Grayson, of Beechhurst?”’ 

‘¢ Her own cousin,” answered Fred, with spark- 
ling eyes, delighted that the relationship would 
most probably put him on a more intimate foot- 
ing with the beautiful girl before him. 

There was a spice of coquetry in Virginia 
Surrey’s nature. She had observed Fred’s evi- 
dent admiration of her fair self, but she had a 
slight score yet to wipe off with him. 

“T passed two weeks most delightfully, at 
Beechhurst, this summer,” -continued Virginia, 
with a sly glance out of the corner of her eye, 
to see the effect of her announcement. 

“‘ You?” asked Grayson, incredulously, ‘I 
never heard Lizzie speak of any one of your 
name.” 

“Probably not. Of course you are not the 
cousin, who, when Lizzie and I were at St. 
Mary’s school together, wrote to her and advised 
her to ‘break off her intimacy with that hoyden 
Ginny Mason!’” and a crimson flush suffused 
Miss Surrey’s face and neck as she spoke, lasting 
but a few moments, however, for she burst into 
a gay laugh as she glanced at Fred’s appalled 
face. 

‘You will never make your fortune at the 
bar, Mr. Grayson, you are put out of counte- 
nance too easily for a lawyer,” continued the 
young lady, mischievously. 

“But I do not understand it yet,” muttered 
Fred, with a somewhat bewildered air, and a 
feeling of vexation that he had thrown away 
such a chance of intimate acquaintanceship, as 
the two weeks at his uncle’s would have afforded 
him. 

**An uncle of my mother’s died and left me 
some property, upon the condition of my taking 
the name with the money,” answered Miss Sur- 
rey, indifferently. 

Fred Grayson was still in a whirl. All his 
previous prejudices were being rapidly annihi- 
lated. He had exiled himself from Beechhurst, 
and come to Newport to fall more than half 

in love with an heiress, even before he was 
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introduced to her, and he felt ready to surrender 
unconditionally to the very Ginny Mason, who 
had been at the head of all the school girl mis- 
chief at ‘St. Mary’s,” and against whom he had 
cautioned his gentle, lady-like cousin Lizzie. 

Virginia Surrey saw her advantage, and it was 
with difficulty that she could keep the smiles 
from rippling over her face, as she demurely 
continued, 

** How Lizzie and I pitied you, being tied down 
to that odious Coke and Blackstone, and worried 
to death with clients,” here a satirical light 
gleamed from her saucy brown eyes, “whilst we 
were strolling through the woods; singing duets, 
or scampering over the country on Firefly and 
Tramper.” 

“Did you ride Firefly?” asked Fred, in asto- 
nishment. 

“Every day whilst I was at Beechhurst,” re- 
plied Miss Surrey, nonchalantly. 

Grayson forget himself so far as to be on the 
point of giving a prolonged whistle, and did 
absolutely stare at the fair figure before him. 
There sat a young girl, coolly talking of riding a 
horse, so fiery that Fred flattered himself scarce 
a gentleman but himself could mount him, her 
white dress floating breezily around her, the tip 
of her tiny foot just displayed, and fluttering her 
fan with all the grace and coquetry of a Spanish 
belle. 

The longer Fred conversed with her, the more 
recklessly in love did he become, although Vir- 
ginia Surrey overturned nearly all his previously 
cherished notions of womanhood. 

Frederic Grayson knew he was too poor to 
think seriously of matrimony, but he had had 
plenty of time to dream before his blazing grate 
fire, during the winter twilights, and he had often 
fancied to himself a comfortable home, presided 
over by a fair, graceful figure, who would look 
up to him with reverence; with no more intel- 
lect, perhaps, than would lead her to appreciate 
a fine piece of poetry, when read by his magical 
voice; and here he was really in love with a girl 
who glanced upon him like an ignis fatuus, who 
did not appear to care a fig for his opinions, 
was somewhat tinged with ‘‘strong-mindedness,” 
whom he suspected had never read a line of 
poetry in her life, and who was, moreover, an 
heiress, a being whom he, in his Quixotism, had 
vowed never to marry. 

*T know she rides like an Amazon,” mut- 
tered Fred, “if she ever mounted Firefly, and I 
shouléa’s be surprised if she swam like a duck, 
could trim a boat with the best sailor on 


Nantucket, or drove a four-in-hand better than 
the Russian whiskerando who flourishes here 





so extensively. But then, by Jove! how she 
wears a scarf; it’s the perfection of grace,” 
and Fred promenaded the piazza in a reverie, 
unmindful of the many bright glances cast upon 
him. 

The two weeks which Grayson had allotted to 
himself for his summer trip had already extended 
to nearlya month. Templeton was growing im- 
patient to return home, but he saw no chance of 
tearing his friend away from Virginia Surrey. 
Fred had hecome her most devoted cavalier on 
all occasions; he rode with her; danced with 
her; sung with her; quoted poetry to her by 
moonlight; (she did like poetry after all) in short, 
did everything that showed he was desperately 
in love, except propose. 

And yet the expression of Virginia’s half 
veiled eyes, the warm smile of welcome, and 
the vivid blush was scarce to be mistaken. 

“You are a fool if you don’t offer yourself, 
Fred,” said Jack. ‘‘Without meaning to im- 
peach her modesty at all, one can see with half 
an eye that she is in love with you; and after 
your attentions to her, you are doing her a posi- 
tive wrong, if she likes you and you do not pro- 
pose. No true woman would think for an instant 
of the difference of fortune.” 

The night previous to that fixed upon for the 
friends departure had arrived. Dancing was in 
progress in the large saloon of the Ocean House. 
Virginia Surrey floated through the mazes of the 
waltz like a rose-colored cloud, as her light 
drapery fell in soft folds around her. Grayson 
had watched with some impatience, the zest with 
which she appeared to enter into the spirit of 
the scene, although he flattered himself that a 
sadder look than her bright face usually wore, 
occasionally shadowed it. It seemed too, as if 
the interminable German waltz would never end, 
and Fred’s only consolation was that her partner 
was pretty little Fanny Butler, instead of some 
moustached foreigner. With the last strains of 
the music the girls slowly circled toward the 
door, and arm-in-arm passed out to the piazza. 

“Your scarf, Miss Surrey, which your aunt 
requested me to bring,” said Grayson, as he 
wrapped the soft folds of her camel’s-hair around 
her, and offering an arm to each of the girls, he 
continued the promenade with them. But all 
Virginia’s spirits seemed to have fled; her gaiety 
was forced; and the mercury in Fred’s mental 
barometer rose higher in consequence, for he 
secretly believed that it was owing to his de- 
parture on the morrow. Miss Butler’s partner 
for the next polka at last came to claim her hand, 
and Virginia withdrew her arm from Grayson’s 
as if to follow. 
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‘You are not engaged for this waltz too, are 
you?” asked Fred. 

There was a moment’s hesitation before she 
answered in the negative. 

“It is very close in that crowded room, and 
there is no danger of your taking eold here, 
wrapped up as you are,” said Grayson, as he 
turned for another promenade on the piazza. 
Still Virginia hesitated, and at last walked for- 
ward half reluctantly, and Fred grew more in 
love, if possible, than before, at this evidence of 
conscious love and maidenly modesty. 

Half an hour had elapsed since the commence- 
ment of the promenade. Fred forgot that it was 
an heiress, whose white hand rested on his arm, 
and thought only of the woman who he so warmly 
loved. He poured an impassioned tale of doubts 
and hopes in her ear, and was not interrupted by 
a word or sigh. But had not his own excitement 
been so great, he might have felt the tumultuous 
beating of the heart which leaned next his arm. 

“Yet I have nothing to offer you but willing 
industry and my great love, Virginia,” concluded 
Grayson, as they emerged from the shadow into 
the full light of the bright September moon; but 
he did not see the workings of her averted face, 
nor the whiteness of the full lips as she mur- 
mured, 

**T am already engaged.” 

For a moment he could not believe what he 
heard. 

“Coquette,” he hissed at last, as he flung her 
hand from him, and with a smothered curse 
turned away. 

A quarter of an hour afterward Virginia Sur- 
rey was again floating through the mazes of the 
waltz, as calmly as usual, with no vestige of her 
late excitement, except a heightened color on her 
cheek; and as Fred passed the window, on his 
way to his room, and saw the nonchalante grace 
with which she received her fan from her part- 
ner, he vowed never again to put trust in woman. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Five years have elapsed since the commence- 
ment of our story. Frederic Grayson no longer 
lounges at his window on these bright summer 
mornings for the tripping school girls, nor gazes 
with a half absent air into the square for the 
coquettish nursery-maids. There is a less effort 
at show, and more reality of business than for- 
merly; for ‘‘Grayson is a promising young law- 
yer, with a good deal more than ordinary talent, 
and he will be heard of yet, in the world,” say 
the wise men, with a knowing shake of the head. 
And it is natural it should be so, for during those 
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winter twilights, the ruddy grate fire has con- 
jured up no vision of woman’s love and a quiet 
home, but through his half closed eyes, he has 
seen in the glowing embers triumphs in the 
Senate chamber, and his name written in proud 
characters beside the greatest of his land. 

Grayson was sitting in his office one morning 
examining with a knitted brow some papers, 
when Jack Templeton walked in with all the 
ease of an habitue. 

“You are busy, I see, Fred, and I haven’t a 
minute to stay, but Lizzie is going to have a few 
friends this evening, and she says you must come. 
You are getting terribly uncousinly of late. Be 
sure you come, for——” but Jack hesitated, 
looked at Fred, and with a hasty nod left his 
sentence unfinished. 

Fred was not the favorite in society he had 
formerly been. Young ladies and school girls 
thought him already old at thirty, and his spark- 
ling wit, and gay repartee had become a myth 
in the drawing-room, to be expended with double 
force on his unlucky antagonist at the bar. 

‘¢Wait here a moment, Fred,” said his cousin 
Lizzie, who had some years before become Mrs. 
John Templeton, laying a detaining hand on his 
arm, ‘I must hunt up a partner for Miss Len- 
nox, and then I want you to ceme with me,” 

Fred had lately learned to regard himself a 
victim at parties, so he quietly awaited his 
cousin’s return, thinking he had to entertain 
some dowager whilst her charge was dancing, 

Mrs, Templeton returned in a short time, and 
taking Fred’s arm, led him toward a table at the 
further end of the room. A tall, slender figure 
dressed in black, with her back toward them, 
was standing near looking at some engravings, 
and before Fred noticed whither he was going, 
Lizzie had said, 

“Frederic, let me make you acquainted with 
my friend, Miss Surrey.” 

The half-constrained, half-expectant air with 
which the lady bowed, was answered by one as 
unconscious and indifferent as if they had never 
heard of each other before. Virginia Surrey had 
no cause now to taunt Fred with his unlawyer- 
like face, for it was as immovable as that of the 
sphinx. She could scarcely recognize the gay, 
dashing, rattling, Fred Grayson, in the grave, 
dignified man before her. The change was less 
striking in herself, there was more repose, to be 
sure, in the woman of twenty-three, than in the 
girl of eighteen; and any increased sedateness 
of manner could easily be accounted for by her 
black dress. 

‘¢ You have been in Europe for some years, have 
you not, Miss Surrey?” queried her companion, 
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and unconsciously he kept repeating to himself, 
“Miss Surrey, Miss Surrey, I thought she was 
married.” 

But the conversation went on as calmly asjf 
there was no under-current of feeling or sur- 
prise, and when after awhile others joined them 
at the table, Grayson arose and bowed as cgolly 
as if she had only been the acquaintance of an 
hour. 

‘John told me that Virginia, and yourself had 
met at Newport,” said Lizzie, half-deprecatingly, 
as she looked at Fred’s impassible face. 

**Yes,” was the reply, ‘and she informed me 
then that she was engaged to be married. Was 
she jilted?” and the slight bitterness with which 
this was said, was the only betrayal of feeling. 

‘‘No,” answered Lizzie, half-angrily. ‘Jilted! 
she was engaged to her cousin; a kind of family 
match, I believe, in order to keep her. fortune 
among them, and she was very young and agreed 
to it; but the gentleman was very dissipated, so 
she broke the engagement, and I did hear that 
she payed all his debts. That was before she 
went to Europe. Her aunt and uncle have both 
died since then. She is in mourning yet for the 
latter, who died abroad.” 

Fred Grayson paced his room uneasily that 
night. Old sorrows, which he had thought dead 
and buried, arose from their graves. The old 
trouble was to be gone over again, for in no way 
could he excuse her coquetry with himself, even 
if she had not loved her cousin; and with a 
deeper sigh than he thought hy could ever give 
to a woman again, Fred acknowledged that it 
would be with a hard struggle, that he should 
meet her at Templeton’s, where she was to pass 
the winter with his cousin. 

“Here, Fred, you are a lawyer, settle the 
difficulty,” said Templeton, as Fred approached 
Lizzie’s cozy centre-table one winter night, 
“Virginia has been defending coquetry; now 
| oe 

“TI do not see how she could do that,” inter- 
rupted Fred, “except from practice.” 

Grayson had never told his friend of the finale 
of his visit to Newport, and when Jack heard 
from Lizzie of Virginia’s engagement to her 
cousin, he congratulated himself that Fred had 
not taken his advice and: proposed.: It was, 
therefore, with some surprise that he heard the 
bitter tone in which his friend answered. 

A troubled look and painful blush spread over 
Virginia’s usually calm face, as she looked up 
hastily, and then answered, with her eyes cast 
down upon her work. 

“I was not defending coquetry, Mr. Temple- 


lessly carried away by admiration, and are often 
really surprised when they find they were ex- 
pected to be serious.” 

“But you were certainly defending Miss Len- 
nox’s flirtation with young Morgan, when she is 
engaged to Oliver,” persisted Jack. 

The smile and blush were both painful as 
Virginia answered, ‘‘I was not defending a flir- 
tation, Mr. Templeton, but perhaps Miss Len- 
nox loves Mr. Oliver. She is very young, and 
though it does not excuse her, I do not believe 
that she truly knows yet that she has got a 
heart—and———”’ here there was a waver in the 
voice, ‘‘the consciousness is sometimes a long 
while coming.” 

**Do you mean to say, Virginia, that a girl 
can be engaged to one man, and in love with 
another, and not know it?” asked Lizzie, who 
had never thought of loving any one but Jack 
Templeton, since she could remember. 

There was a moment’s hesitation. Grayson 
did not turn his head toward Miss Surrey, but 
he bent lower over the centre-table, and played 
yunconsciously with his cousin’s work. 

The answer at last came huskily and pain- 
fully, 

Yes, Lizzie, I do think so. Of course it will 
be discovered, sooner or later, but an accident 
generally reveals it, and the shock is—must be 
terrible.” 

Grayson’s breath came thick and fast at this 
answer, but he only twirled a thimble on the 
points of the scisdors, then snipped off minute 
pieces of thread from the spools. Templeton 
gave a quick, curious glance at his friend and 
Virginia, and -Lizzie, who felt there was some- 
thing she could not quite understand, with all a 
woman’s tact, quickly changed the conversation. 

Fred sat but a short time longer, but both 
Miss Surrey and himself avoided looking at each 
other as he took his departure. With a disturbed 
brow he walked toward his lodgings. This reve- 
lation of woman’s character was new to him, and 
sent his heart throbbing to joyous music, but the 
stern discipline of five yea?s was too much for 
the hope, and he muttered between his set teeth, 
‘a coquette still.” 

But the acquired serenity was broken up. 
Grayson watched Virginia’s manner more closely 
than he had allowed himself to do, before that 
evening’s conversation, and did not avoid his 
cousin’s home circle as much as he had done, 
since Miss Surrey had become their guest. 

The greatest snow that had been known for 
years was upon the ground. Fred sat gazing 
into his coal fire, dreaming as he was wont to 
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sound of gay voices at his door, drew him to the 
window. Templeton was just emerging from 
piles of buffalo robes and Rob Roy shawls, as 
he espied his friend, and called out, 

**Holloo, Fred, my boy, it’s capital sleighing 
wrap up warmly and jump in; it’s your last 
chance, for a thaw’s coming.” 

The frosty air, the ringing bells, and champing 
horses exhilirated Fred in a moment, and wrap- 
ping a heavy cloak around him, he was soon 
seated by Jack’s side. 

The sunset clouds were throwing rosy hues 
over the white snow before Templeton ordered 
the coachman to return. As they approached 
the city, the wide avenue leading to it seemed 
crowded with sleighs. The greatest excitement 
prevailed everywhere. The sleek, fat horses 
that had dragged the family coach at a dozing 
pace for so many years, seemed suddenly to 
awake, and trot along as rapidly as their sense 
of dignity would permit; whilst the fast trotters, 
that drew the little cockle-shell things as if they 
were but a feather’s weight, skimmed past like 
birds. Gay voices, jingling bells, and laughs 
that came on the cold air as if from very exuber- 
ance of spirits, made it the most exhilirating 
sight in the world. 

For some time Jack had sat with his eye fixed 
on the coachman, and with a cautioning, ‘<Not 
so fast, James,” or “keep close to the right,” 
he had satisfied himself, At last as he whis- 
pered to Fred,.‘‘the rascal is drunk, I believe. 
I shall take the lines myself,” he prepared to 
reach over to the coachman’s seat. But it was 
too late. The spirited horses had become mad- 
dened with excitement, and feeling a slacker 
rein than usual, they had it all their own way. 
Away they went down the long street, dashing 
past everything, at lightning speed, increasing 
their pace at every new shout which rang out 
after ‘them, from the sleighs behind, but guided 
by Jack’s dexterous hand, which was yet unable 
to stop them. 

Miss Surrey had watched all this With an 
anxious, but quiet face, taking in the proba- 
bility of their running against anything they 
passed, with a mathematical eye, but never 
thinking of the snow-drift in which she was so 
unexpectedly lodged. 

Then there Game an unconsciousness, from 
which she was awakened by strong arms encir- 
cling her, and a wild whispered exclamation of 
‘“‘Virginia! Virginia! she’s dead!” The blush, 
as rosy as that which lay upon the snow, and the 
effort to rise, were probably satisfactory answers 
to Fred Grayson, for with a hand which now 
trembled as much as her own, he assisted her 





into the sleigh, which, with the help of some 
bystanders, was again ready for use. 

No one was injured, except Virginia who was 
but momentarily stunned, and Templeton, taking 
his coachman’s place, drove the now thoroughly 
subdued horses rapidly home. 

Never had a case in court puzzled Frederic 
Grayson as did his own now, as he sat opposite 
Virginia Surrey during the remainder of the 
ride and watched her averted face and downcast 
eyes. At last his verdict with regard to her was 
““Not proven guilty,” and feeling that he, at 
any rate, was compromised after his frightened 
whisper, whilst he thought her unconscious, he 
accepted Lizzie’s. invitation to take tea with 
them. 

Templeton of course would not trust his horses 
to a drunken coachman, and his wife flew up 
stairs to her nursery duties as soon as she entered 
the house. Virginia went to the parlor, and after 
turning on the gas, was about to go up stairs 
when Fred laid his hand on herarm. There was 
perhaps more suspicion and pride than love in 
his voice, as he said, 

‘‘Virginia, it is due to you, after what occur- 
red this afternoon, to again offer you my hand. 
Yet did I not hope and almost believe that you 
love me, I should not place myself a second time 
in your power. I am a richer man in prospects, 
though not in hopes and energies than I was 
five years ago. Will you accept me now, Vir- 
ginia?” 

The last sentence had lost all coldness, and 
the proud Frederic Grayson bent his head to 
gaze into the downcast face, then raised the 
small hand which was placed in his and kissed 
it, as Virginia whispered, ‘ Yes.” 

There was a long silence. Then with tears in 
her eyes, Virginia said, 

“Oh, Frederic, how could you be so unjust 
as you were? I had been engaged to my cousin 
since I was a school girl, and when I met you at 
Newport, I never suspected I thought of you 
except as an acquaintance, till I heard your 
avowal. I then knew that I had loved you all 
the time, without being conscious of it. I did 
not mean to coquette, indeed I did not.” 

The tears disappeared from Virginia eyes after 
this, Fred knew best how. 

‘But your cousin?” said Grayson. 

‘‘He had always been dissipated,” was the 
reply, ‘‘and by relinquishing apart of my for- 
tune to pay his debts, uncle Mason, at my earnest 
wish, after meeting you, persuaded him to con- 
sent to break the engagement. He is since 
dead.” 

There was another long, contented silence, 
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most eloquently understood by the two on the 
sofa. A curly head was presently thrust into 
the doorway, and after gazing with extended 
eyes, pattering feet were heard on the staircase, 
as a lisping voice called out, 

“Oh, ma, ma, couthin Fwed kithed Jenny ever 
tho many timths. I thaw him.” 

A loud peal of laughter from Templeton, who 
had entered the house through the yard, and a 
gentle, laughing reprimand from Lizzie to the 
incorrigible little Fred, made Virginia dart up 





stairs, cloak and bonnet in hand, to be invisible 
till the tea bell rung. 

From that time Fred Grayson was a popular 
man again. All his gaiety and wit returned, 
and although he thought no more about Senate 
chambers, we expect to hear of him there 
yet. As to Virginia, she was the same saucy, 
tantalizing piece she had formerly been, but 
vows that she would not have had a husband to 
this day, if Jack Templeton’s coachman had not 
got intoxicated. 
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BY PHILA A. EARLE. 





Pure, and fair as Heaven, was Paradise 

All bathed in floods of beauty and of light, 
The golden sunlight rested on all things 

With God-lke radiance, holy, soft and bright; 
It fell like glory-beams from Heaven’s throne, 

And ne’er in Eden darksome shadows fell, 
Shades never lingered in a light divine, 

Nor ‘neath Jehovah’s smile could sorrow dwell. 


The fragrant zephyrs softly, g utly came 
Like angel-whispers from the sky so blue, 
And kissed all tenderly, the meek-eyed flowers 
So kindly watered by the pearly dew; 
For mists uprose from the soft singing streams, 
That never sighed as glided they along; 
But music-gushes filled the dreamy air 
As trilled each silver wave its sweet glad song. 


Upon a couch of roses Eve reclined, 
And from her angel-brow the golden hair 
Fell in soft sunny waves and innocence, 
Sweet dove-eyed seraph, lingered smiling there. 
A holy light fell o’er her sinless brow 
With kisses tremulous as § r’s breath; 
Her spirit thrilled with sweetest melody, 
Unbroken by the withering touch of death, 


The tempter came; Eve saw the golden fruit, 
And gazed with yearning look and longing eye, 
With sweetest words the arch ¢ .ceiver spoke, 
“Eat and be blessed, thou shalt not surely die.” 
The tree waved gently, and the fair leaves drooped 
Until they softly brushed the cheek of Eve; 
Again low, winning words all musical, 
Around her spirit seemed a spell to weave. 


Eve grasped the glorious, God-forbidden fruit, 
That hung all gleaming from the silvery boughs, 
And gave to Adam; but in gloom they rose 
With sorrow resting darkly on their brows; 
Amid the couch of roses thorns upsprung, 
The river’s silver waves went moaning low 
Ta solemn, dirge-like murmurs, till the air 
Was laden heavily with grief and woe. 
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And wild, fierce winds came wailing from afar, 
Like homeless, troubled spirits that ne’er sleep, 

But roam in weary, restless agony— 
Or like the moanings of the sad-voiced deep. 

The glorious sunshine faded from the earth, 
Veiling its beams in darkness and in gloom ; 

The pure-eyed snowy flowers drooped low their heads, 
And folded up their fragrance and their bloom. 


The fleecy clouds put on their mourning robes, 
And bent all pityingly above the earth, 
And from them warmly fell a flood of tears, 
For then sorrow, and sin, and death had birth. 
O’er Eden sadly, tearfully they hung, 
’Twas well to weep o’er so much grief, to fall 
Darkly on unborn ages; for the curse 
Of that one sin rests dismally o’er all. 


Thus, when o’er Eden darkling shadows hung, 
And earth grew dim, and saw its saddest hour, 
And Heaven’s fair face was shrouded in deep gloom, 
Then softly fell the tears of earth’s first shower. 
And they, the sinning ones, in pain and fear, 

With trembling footsteps passed from Eden-land ; 
Eve with tears resting in her deep, blue eyes, 

And mutely o’er her breast sad-clasped her hands. 


With shadows lying on her pale, young brow, 
And falded ’round her heart grief’s dusky wings, 
With grieving lines around her quiv’ring lips, 
And weary spirit with sad, trembling strings. 
The smiles that once came trembling o’er her lips 
Like saintly dreams of cherubs fled away, 
Her voice, which took its tones from golden lyres, 
Grew plaintive as the wind at close of day. 


Thus left they Paradise; the pearly gates 
Closed, folding all the light and glory in; 
No more they roamed through Eden’s sunny bowers ; 
But went away to mourn o’er their great sin. 
Then for their erring sister angels grieved, 
And wept o’er her from their fair home above, 
And pitying, sent to light her darkened heart, 
Three guardian spirits, Faith, and Hope, and Love. 














THE FAITHFUL AMBROSE. 





BY H. J. VERNON. 





MADAME DE VARONNE was one of those who 
followed James the Second into exile. During 
the life of her husband she was in comfortable 
circumstances; but having become a widow, and 
being left without any protection, she had not 
sufficient interest to obtain from the court any 
part of the pension which her husband had 
enjoyed; she, however, wrote to the ministers 
and sent several petitions, to which they replied, 
that she must place her demand before the king. 
Thus for two years she buoyed herself up with 
hope. At length, having renewed her demands, 
she received so formal and so positive a refusal, 
that it was no longer possible to blind herself to 
her fate. Her situation was deplorable; she had 
been compelled to part in succession with her 
jewelry and part of her furniture; and there 
now remained for her no visible means of sub- 
sistence. 

Madame de Varonne, shortly after the death 
of her husband, had dismissed all her servants, 
with the exception of the cook, one other maid, 
and Ambrose, the principal of all, who had lived 
with her for twenty years. At length the time 
came when she found it necessary to part with 
even these three. One day in the winter, Am- 
brose came into the room, and was about to 
place some wood on the fire, when Madame de 
Varonne said to him, 

«‘Ambrose, do you know how much I owe th 
cook?” 

‘*You owe nothing, madame, either to her, to 
Marie, or me. You paid us our wages yester- 
day.” 

“Ah, so much the better—I had forgotten. 
Well, Ambrose, you must tell the cook and Marie 
that I no longer require their services; and you, 
Ambrose, must also seek another place.” 

‘‘ Another place? and why? No; I will die in 
your service. I will never leave you, madame, 
whatever may happen.” 

“Ambrose, you do not know how I am situ- 
ated.” 

‘*Madame, you do not know Ambrose. If 
they refuse you your pension, so that you have 
not the means of paying your servants, send 
away the others, but J do not deserve to be 
treated in the same manner; I am not mer- 
cenary.” 








“But, Ambrose, I am ruined, totally ruined. 
I have sold nearly all that I possessed, and they 
withhold my pension.” 

‘¢Well,” cried Ambrose, in a broken voice, 
‘¢you shall not suffer; I can work.” 

‘¢ Ambrose,” said madame, interrupting him, 
“T have never doubted your attachment, but I 
will not abuse it. This is what I wish you to do 
forme. Go and hire for me a small room on the 
fifth story; I have still a little money which will 
last two or three months. I will spin, find me 
some customers in St. Germain; this is all you 
can do for me.” 

While his mistress was speaking, Ambrose 
looked at her in silence; and when she had 
ended, fell at her feet. 

**Ah! my honored mistress,” he cried, ‘‘allow 
me to serve you to the end of yourdays. For 
twenty years you have clothed, fed, and made 
me happy. I have too often abused your pa- 
tience and kindness; but if you will pardon all 
the faults which my bad temper has caused me 
to commit, I will endeavor, by God’s help, to 
correct them.” 

He then arose, bathed in tears, and rushed 
from the room. 

In a few minutes Ambrose returned, and 
placing a little leathern bag on the mantel- 
piece, said, 

“Thanks to God, to you, and to my late 
master, I have here thirty louis. You gave me 
this money, and it belongs to you.” 

“Oh, Ambrose, ‘it is the fruit of your twenty 
years’ saving!” 

‘When you had money, madame, you gave it 
to me; now you have none, J restore it to you. 
I know that this small sum cannot last long; but 
listen to my plan for the fature. You may re- 
member, madame, that I am the son of a brazier, 
and I have not forgotten my father’s trade. 
Well, now, I will work seriously.” 

Madame de Varonne, incapable of expressing 
her gratitude in words, answered oyly by her 
tears. 

The next day the two female servants were 
dismissed. 

Ambrose then hired in St. Germain a small 
but clean and airy room on the third story, and 
placed in it the small remains of furniture which 
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his mistress yet retained. To this room he con- 
ducted Madame de Varonne; she found there a 
good bed, a large and comfortable sofa, and a 
small table, on which was an inkstand and paper, 
above which were ranged her books on a small 
stand against the wall; a large chest, which con- 
tained her wardrobe, a quantity of thread for 
spinning, a silver plate, (for Ambrose would not 
allow her to eat off pewter) and the purse which 
contained the thirty louis. In a corner of the 
room behind the curtain was hidden the small 
earthen vessel in which madame was to cook. 

“See,” said Ambrose, ‘this is all I have been 
able to procure for the money you gave me— 
there is only one room; but the servant can sleep 
on a mattress, which is rolled up behind the 
bed.”’ 

**The servant, did you say?” cried. Madame 
de Varonne. 

‘Certainly, madame; how can you do without 
a servant to cook for you, to run errands, to 
dress you?” 

**But, Ambrose, consider.” 

“Oh, but this servant will not cost you much; 
she is only thirteen years old. You will give her 
no wages, and there will be plenty for her to eat 
from what you leave. For myself, I have made 
my arrangements. Nicault, a brazier, who is a 
_ very rich and good man, and my countryman, 
will allow me to sleep'and take my meals inshis 
home, which is only a step from hence, and he 
will give me twenty sous a day. Living is now 
very cheap in St. Germain; and so much the 
better, that we have a little ready money. I did 
not wish to tell you all this before Susanne, your 
new servant; but now I will go and fetch her.” 

Ambrose then went out, and soon returned 
with a pretty little girl, whom he presented to 
Madame de Varonne, saying, 

‘Here is the. little girl of whom I told you, 
madame; her father and mother are poor, but 
industrious, and they have six children; and you 
will be doing a kind action if you will take this 
one into your service.” 

After this introduction, Ambrose, in a grave 
tone, exhorted Susanne to conduct herself well. 
He then went away to his friend Nicault’s. 

From this day there was a perceptible change 
in the conduct and manner of Ambrose—he did 
not appear to be the same person. His sullen 
temper and rough address had vanished, and 
he now behaved with respect and delicacy; he 
seemed to feel by instinct that no one can be 
truly generous who humiliates or embarrasses 
the person whom he seeks to oblige. 

The day after Madame de Varonne had taken 
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steadily at his work; but in the evening he came 
in, and begging madame to send Susanne away, 
he drew from his pocket twenty sous wrapped in 
paper, and placed them.on the table, saying, 
‘“‘This is my day’s wages.” , 

Then, without waiting for a reply, he recalled 
Susanne, and went away. 

After such a day’s work, how peaceful should 
he sleep, and how sweet the waking! 

Ambrose, faithful to the duties which he had 
imposed on himself, came every day to see 
Madame de Varonne, and placed with her the 
produce of his labor, only reserving, at the end 
of every month, the necessary sum for paying 
his washer-woman, and a few bottles of beer for 
Sundays and holidays; he did not even take 
this small sum as a right, but he asked it from 
Madame de Varonne as a gift. 

In vain was madame much distressed at accept- 
ing so much from the generous Ambrose; in vain 
she represented that she could support herself 
on less. He either appeared not to hear her, or 
listened with such apparent pain, that she was 
compelled to be silent on the subject. 

In the hope of procuring little more ready 
money for Ambrose, Madame de Varonne worked 
without ceasing at her spinning. Susanne helped 
her, and sold the work for her; but when Ma- 
dame de Varonne exaggerated to Ambrose the 
sum she had gained from this little trade, he 
simply replied, “‘So much the better,” and 
turned the conversation. 

Time brought no change in bis conduct; and 
during four years he never failed in a single 
particular. 

At length the moment came when Madame de 
Varonne was to experience the most bitter grief. 
One evening, when she was expecting Ambrose, 
as usual, Nicault’s servant entered her room. 
He came to tell her that Ambrose was ill, and 
was in bed. On hearing this, Madame de Varonne 
desired the servant to take her to Nicault’s house, 
and sent Susan fora doctor. When she arrived, 
Nicault (who had never seen her before) was 
much astonished. She told him that she wished 
to be shown into Ambrose’s room. 

“But, madame, that is impossible.” 

““Why so?” 

‘*You will have to mount a ladder to reach the 
loft.”” 

“Mount a ladder? 
go; lead the way.” 

‘But listen, madame. You will not be able 
to stand upright when you are there; Ambrose 
sleeps in such a small room.” 

At these words, Madame de Varonne burst 


Oh, poor Ambrose, I will 


possession of her new dwelling, Ambrose remained ; into tears, and entreated Nicault to guide her. 
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He led her to the foot of a small ladder, which 
she had great trouble in mounting. She found 
Ambrose stretched on a mattress in a corner of 
the wretched loft. 

‘*Ah! Ambrose, you told me that your lodging 
was a good one.” 

Ambrose was unable to reply to his mistress; 
for upwards of an hour his senses had been wan- 
dering. 

Susanne at length returned with a doctor. 
This a was much surprised, on entering the 
garret, ee so well-dressed a lady standing by 
the mattress of a poor brazier, and who appeared 
overwhelmed with grief. He approached the 
sick man, and examining him attentively, said, 
‘*That his aid had been called in too late.” 

Imagine the state of madame on hearing the 
fatal words! 

“It is his own fault,” said Nicault; ‘‘more 
than a week ago he was ill, and I wished him to 
leave his work, but he persisted in going on. 
The fact is,” Nicault continued, ‘‘ Ambrose un- 
dertook more work than he could manage, and 
that has killed him.” 

Every word struck a-dagger into the heart of 
Madame de Varonne. Approaching the doctor, 
bathed in tears, and with clasped hands, she 
implored him not to leave Ambrose. 

The doctor gas a humane man; besides which, 
the peculiar circumstances of the case excited 
his curiosity, so that he was easily persuaded to 
pass part of the night with the sick man. 

Madame de Varonne sent to her own house 
for some bed-clothing, and assisted Susanne to 
make up a bed for Ambrose, into which the 
doctor and Nicault carefully lifted him. 

Madame then threw herself on a wooden bench, 
and gave free vent to her tears. 

About four o’clock in the morning the doctor 
departed, having bled his patient, promising 10 
return at noon. You may suppose that Madame 

‘ de Varonne never quitted Ambrose for a moment; 
she passed forty-eight hours at his bedside with- 
out receiving the smallest hope from the doctor. 
At length, on the third day, there was an appa- 
rent change, and in the evening he was pro- 
nounced out of danger. 

I will not attempt to describe Madame de 
Varonne’s joy on seeing Ambrose so far reco- 
vered. She wished to watch by him that night; 
but as he was now perfectly sensible, he would 
not consent to it; she, therefore, returned home, 
overwhelmed with fatigue. The doctor came to 
see her the next day, and she felt so grateful to 
him for the care and attention which he had be- 
stowed on Ambrose, that she was determined to 
gratify his curiosity by relating her history. 


Three days after this conference the good 
doctor, who did not usually reside at St. Ger- 
main, returned to Paris, leaving Madame de 
Varonne quite well, and Ambrose convalescent. 
The former now, however, found herself in 
almost as destitute a condition as before. In 
a few days she had expended the little ready 
money which she possessed, with the exception 
of a few sous. 

One evening, when she was occupied with her 
sad thoughts, Susanne entered breathless with 
haste, and told her that a lady wished to see her. 

‘It must be a mistake,” said Madame de 
+ Varonne. 

‘“*No,” said Susanne, ‘‘for she asked me, ‘ Does 
Madame de Varonne live here, in the third story 
above the court?’ She is come in a carriage with 
six horses, and I answered her, ‘It is here that 
she lives.’ She replied, ‘Will you ask Madame 
de Varonne to allow me to have a few minutes’ 
conversation with her?’” 

Just as Susanne had ceased speaking, they 
heard a gentle tap at the door, and on opening 
it a lady advanced with a graceful air. As soon 
as Susanne was gone, the stranger said, “I am 
charmed, madame, to be able to announce to 
you that the king has at length been informed of 
your situation, and he wishes to repair the in- 
justice with which you have been treated ” 

h, Ambrose!” cried Madame de Varonne, 
r eyes to heaven, with the most heart- 
felt expression of joy and gratitude. 

At this expression of feeling the stranger ap- 
peared deeply moved, and taking her hand, said, 
“Come, madame, let me take you to the new 
apartments prepared for you.” 

*‘Ah, lady! if I dared I would ask permasion. 
I have a benefactor; allow me to acquaint him 
with this joyful news.” 

‘*T will leave you at liberty to do so,” said the 
lady, ‘‘and I will only conduct you to your car- 
riage, which awaits at the door to take you to 
your new home.” 

“*«My carriage?” 

**Yes, madame; but do not lose more time; let 
us go.” 

As she said this, she gave her arm to Madame 
de Varonne, who could hardly stand, and led her 
down the stairs. When they reached the door, 
the stranger said to a footman who was in attend- 
ance, ‘Call Madame de Varonne’s servants.” 

The astonishment of the latter increased every 
moment; it seemed like a dream, Some servants 
dressed in grey livery approached a simple but 
elegant carriage. The lady accompanied her to 
the door, made Madame de Varonne enter it, and 
then proceeded to her own equipage. 
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Madame de Varonne’s new servant then asked 
her where he should drive her to? 

**To the house of Nicault, the brazier.”’ 

The first person she saw, on entering the shop, 
was Ambrose himself, still weak, but trying to 
work at his trade. 

«‘Ambrose,” she cried, joyfully, ‘follow me. 
Leave off work: you have no longer occasion to 
do it.” 

Ambrose, much astonished, in vain demanded 
an explanation, and begged to be allowed to 
change his working dress. 

Madame de Varonne was not in a condition 
either to listen or reply. She seized his arm, 
and led him into the carriage. 

When the servant asked, “Will you be driven 
to your new house, madame?” she started, and 
looking at Ambrose, said, “Yes, drive us to our 
house.” 

During the drive, Madame de Varonne told 
Ambrose of the visit she had received. He 
listened with joy, mingled with doubt, for he 
could hardly believe in such good fortune. At 
length the carriage stopped at the entrance of 
a pretty little house in St. Germain. They 
alighted, and went into a room, where they 
found the stranger awaiting them. She ad- 
vanced toward Madame de Varonne, and gave 
her a paper, saying, 

“Here, madame, is what the king h 
pleased to present you with—it is an 
ten thousand pounds, and you are at liberty to 
give the half of it to any person you may wish 
to favor.” 

“Oh, how gracious of his majesty?” cried 
Madame de Varonne. ‘Here, then, lady, is the 
grateful, virtuous man, who is truly worthy of 
your protection, and the favor of his sovereign.” 

At these words Ambrose, who until now had 
concealed himself behind his mistress, came for- 
ward a few steps, with an embarrassed air; and 
in spite of his great joy, he was painfully con- 
fused on hearing himself praised in this manner; 
and he was vexed to appear before the lady at 





his first interview in so dirty a condition, and 
without his wig. 

The lady approached him. 
let me look at you.” 

“Indeed, madame,” he replied, lowering his 
head, “‘there is nothing wonderful in what I 
have done; it was but natural.” 

Here Madame de Varonne interrupted him, to 
relate with much ardor all that she owed to Am- 
brose. 

The stranger was much affected this re- 
cital. ‘‘Adieu, madame,” she said, Bt length. 
“This house and all that it contains, belongs to 
you, and you will soon receive the first quarter 
of your pension.” On saying this she retreated 
toward the door. 

Hardly was she gone when the door reopened, 
and the physician to whom Ambrose owed his 
life entered. They rightly suspected that it was 
this good man who had told everything to the 
king. After having gratefully thanked him for 
his great kindness, they questioned him about 
the lady, and he replied, “that she was the 
queen, and that she lived at Versailles. For 
ten years I have been her doctor; I knew how 
benevolent she was, and I knew she would feel 
interested in your history. In short, as soon as 
she was acquainted with it, she bought this little 
house, and obtained from the kingyour pension.” 

As he finished this recital, a servant entered, 
and said that supper was served. 

Madame de Varonne kept the doctor to this 
meal; and leaning on the arm of Ambrose, walked 
into the dining-room, and made the latter sit by 
her side. 

The next day, Ambrose, as you may imagine, 
was dressed as became his new position. His 
apartment was furnished and arranged with as 
much care as taste, and Madame de Varonne 
shared with him all her life what she possessed ; 
finally, she never received, or saw any money, 
that she did not recall the day when Ambrose 
brought her his twenty sous, saying, “This is 


my day’s wages.” 


“Stop, Ambrose ; 
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Way blame the fashion, and ery, “Out upon it?” 
I like my cousin Laura’s tiny bonnet, 


“IMPROMPTU.” 


By it my pretty cousin seems to say— 


“Come, kiss me; there’s no bonnet in the way.” 


(Though much condemned by grandmother and } The more I look, the more I think upon it, 
aunty) 
Because it is so pert, provoking, jaunty. 


The more I like that small, inviting bonnet! 











A STORY FOR THANKSGIVING DAY. 





BY MARY L. MEANY. 





‘¢To-morRow will be Thanksgiving Day!” said 
Mrs. Wilby, as she sat at breakfast with her hus- 
band and their only child. She spoke with an 
animation of look and tone that showed she felt 
a lively interest in the approaching festival; for 
this was the first time her native state had 
adopted the time-honored custom of New Eng- 
land, and it was no wonder that she shared in 
the general delight which the governor’s pro- 
clamation had called forth. Little Frederic joy- 
ously repeated his mother’s words, casting a 
bright glance to his father, who only replied 
moodily, 

“T had forgotten it was so near—well, I sup- 
pose I’ll have some trouble with the hands at 
the store; with several at least who seem inclined 
to nothing but folly and wasting their time.” 

‘*But, surely, you will suspend your business 
to-morrow ?” 

‘Indeed I shall do no such thing,” was the 
decided reply. ‘I have no idea of closing my 
store every time a governor chooses to proclaim 
a holiday.” 

“But this is the first time, Richard,” said his 
wife, persuasively, ‘‘and one day in the year 
will not be a great loss.” 

‘*Not to those whose fortunes are made, and 
when my name is on their list perhaps I will be 
willing to observe Thanksgiving Day. At pre- 
sent, every dollar that goes into my pocket is 
gained only by toil of body or mind; very dif- 
ferent is my situation from that of most of my 
neighbors, whose projects succeed almost before 
they are formed—to whom money seems to come 
almost as easily as the air they breathe. Thanks- 
giving is for them, not for poor toiling men like 
me.” 

‘Oh, Richard, do not speak so!” said Mrs. 
Wilby, as she turned an appealing glance on her 
husband, and then on her child, a lovely boy 
with the bright glow of health on his cheeks, and 
the sparkle of intelligence in his dark eyes, ‘‘I 
know you strive very hard for every comfort we 
enjoy, but do not say.or think, dear Richard, 
that we have no cause for Thanksgiving. If we 
had nothing else to call for our ceaseless grati- 
tude, can we look at little Frederic and think of 
Mrs. Harper’s child, just his age, gone from them 
forever. Surely we can never thank God as we 
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ought for having spared our dear one when sick- 
ness and death were all around us.” 

“A great deal depends on parents in this 
matter,” replied Mr. Wilby, “if Mrs. Harper 
had been as careful of little Ella as you always 
are of Freddy, she need not now be mourning 
her death,” 

Mrs: Wilby did not think it proper to prolong 
the conversation, and in a few minutes after her 
husband repaired to his place of business, sternly 
resolved that no one in his employ should take 
part in the celebration of the morrow. In this 
mood he replied by a decisive ‘‘No, sir!” to the 
observation made by his head clerk, that he sup- 
posed the store would be closed during the next 
day. The young man looked surprised, but after 
a short silence said, 

‘Will it be requisite for me to come to-mor- 
row, Mr. Wilby?” 

“T shall be here as usual to attend to my 
business,” was the reply, ‘‘and, of course, will 
expect all the hands to be at their work.” 

At least, I hope you will not object to my 
attending Divine Service,” said the clerk ‘I 
had expected to have the entire day as a holiday, 
but if you deem it right for me to be here early 
in the morning and in the afternoon, of course I 
must come.” 

“No; if you absent yourself during any por- 
tion of the day, you can take the whole and every 
succeeding one. I can easily supply your place 
with one who will act as I wish.” 

John Eaton, although he had seen much of his 
employer’s surly and ungenerous disposition, was 
yet surprised at this fresh instance of it. ‘Mr. 
Wilby,” he began, but that gentleman angrily 
interrupted him. 

“T tell you once for all, sir, that you or any 
one else in my employ who will not attend to 
business as usual, to-morrow, will be imme- 
diately discharged.” 

The clerk hazarded no farther remark. 

Thanksgiving Day dawned brightly and beau- 
tifully. The whole population seemed resolved 
on o holiday, and with the merry chiming of 
church bells, and the gay and animated appear- 
ance of the crowded streets, it seemed that no 
heart unless deeply lacerated by affliction could 
resist the cheering influence of the glad scene. 
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But Mr. Wilby, the prosperous manufacturer, the 
man blessed beyond his deserts in every relation 
of life, walked moodily to and fro in his exten- 
sive establishment, where everything wore its 
usual aspect of bustling confusion, unmindful of 
the blessings showered upon his pathway, stub- 
bornly refusing the small meed of public acknow- 
ledgment of gratitude to Him whose exhaustless 
mercies call for the adoring thankfulness of all 
His creatures, and especially of every one in our 
favored land. 

Young Eaton had just been discharged. His 
employer had satisfied the promptings of a petty 
malice, and now he was tormented by the con- 
sciousness that he had acted most unwisely as 
regarded his own interest; for Eaton had been 
all that even his exacting nature could require 
in a clerk, and he had a misgiving that he would 
find it no easy matter to obtain one to fill the 
vacancy to his satisfaction. 

And the young man as he walked slowly from 
the store, in which for five years he had been 
employed at a salary trifling indeed, yet of in- 
calculable value to him, was oppressed with 
many gloomy forebodings. The dull season set- 
ting in—how unavaiiing would be the search for 
a place which he must now begin, and if he 
failed in getting a situation until the opening of 
spring, how were he and his widowed mother 
and young brother to live in the meantime, since 
it had taken his wages, and the trifle his mother 
could earn by needle-work, to maintain them in 
humble comfort hitherto? No wonder his cheek 
alternately flushed and faded as he thought of 
this; but he recalled the words of his truly Chris- 
tian parent on the previous evening, when he in- 
formed her of Mr. Wilby’s perverseness, which 
would prevent him from accompanying her to 
church as he had intended, adding, however, that 
as it could not be helped he must be satisfied, 
and there would be no harm in attending to his 
usual duties. 

‘There would be no evil in doing so indeed,” 
said Mrs. Eaton, “but, my son, shall we do only 
that which the Lord positively enjoins, and which 
we cannot, therefore, neglect without detriment 
to our eternal interests? Ah, He has not dealt 
so with us! Has He not done all that Omnipo- 
tent love and wisdom could suggest for our bene- 
fit, and shall we refuse to make a little sacrifice, 
if need be, to prove our gratitude? Let us act 


generously toward our heavenly Father, John, 
and have no fear that he will forsake us.” 

A calm light shone in the widow’s eye as she 
spoke, the light of faith in Him who had borne 
her safely through sorrows and trials; and as her 
son saw that trusting expression he cast from 





him all doubt and disquietude, resolving to act 
as she desired. He recalled her words once more 
in the perturbation of feeling consequent on his 
discharge, and striving to banish his fear hurried 
on to his humble residence, where he found his 
mother and brother awaiting his return, and all 
three joined the throngs that were proceeding to 
the temples of religion. With sincere hearts all 
three paid their homage to one Lord of all, and 
when they next met around the dinner-table, on 
which Mrs. Eaton had placed a few little dainties 
that seemed luxuries in contrast with their accus- 
tomed fare, the mother and her sons conversed 
cheerfully together, and peace and joy dwelt in 
that lowly home. 

How different was the scene at the amply- 
spread board of the Wilbys, to which the hus- 
band came with lowering brow, heedless of the 
innocent prattle of his child, while the wife tried, 
but in vain, to draw him into a pleasant conver- 
sation, till wearied at last, and hurt by his curt 
monosyllables or ill-natured remarks, she re- 
lapsed into silence. A shade rested on her fair 
brow too, for though she ought to have become 
accustomed to her husband’s selfishness, so con- 
stantly was it displayed, still she was pained by 
every manifestation of it; and tears of wounded 
feeling had bedewed her cheeks that day as she 
took her place with little Frederic in the crowded 
church, where she saw many of his friends, all 
as much engaged in business as he; yet they had 
found time to join their families in the proper 
observation of the day. Thus, though she strug- 
gled against the hard thoughts that would arise, 
she could not at once regain her wonted cheer- 
fulness, nor was the gloomy tenor of her feelings 
brightened by the information which Mr. Wilby 
gave her, toward the close of the repast, con- 
cerning John Eaton, for she foresaw that her 
husband would repent his angry haste; but to 
her gentle expostulation he replied that he could 
find plenty competent to fill the place of that 
obstinate fellow! 

He did not find it so, however, for during the 
ensuing month three youths were successively 
engaged and discharged, the crowning offence of 
all being that they were unable to submit as 
patiently as he deemed proper to his exacting 
and tyrannical disposition. It was some satis- 
faction to him to know that during the same 
period young Eaton was vainly seeking a situa- 
tion, and when they occasionally met in the 
street, thongh the vindictive man deigned not 
to notice his former assistant, he felt pleasure 
in observing his harassed and dispirited appear- 
ance. 

‘«So much the better,” he would say to himself, 
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‘the next time he is well off he will not be so 
apt to act the fool.” - 

Perhaps he hoped that, worn out and despair- 
ing, the young man would eventually apply to 
be received once more into his employment, but 
in this he was disappointed; for at the opening 
of the New Year he heard that a rival firm had 
engaged John Eaton at nearly doub!e the salary 
he had deemed himself liberal in giving. This 
news was torture to Wilby, and his natural 
moroseness increased through the combined 
effects of his angry feelings, and the real an- 
noyances and perplexities he was daily subject 
to from the incompetence or carelessness of his 
clerks. 

Poor Mrs. Wilby had frequent cause to regret 
the discharge of Eaton, for her husband was not 
one of those men who try to banish the every 
day annoyances of business from their minds, 
that they and their families may enjoy the sweet 
pleasure of social intercourse around the table 
or fireside; his usual topic on returning home 
was the misfortune or trouble he experienced 
through the day, and his wife’s patience was 
taxed to the utmost in listening to his invectives 
and endeavoring to soothe his irritation. 

On one such occasion—it was early in the 
autumn, the very day that the governor’s pro- 
c.amation of another Thanksgiving had given 
fresh cause for his ill-judged resentment, Mr. 
Wilby’s attention was attracted by a sudden 
exclamation from his wife, who had taken up the 
evening-paper in the hope of seeing something 
to change the current of his thoughts. 

‘‘What is it?” he asked, as he glanced over 
the paper; but a fierce oath sprang at the instant 
to his lips, for as if by intuition, his eye fell on 
the notice of John Eaton having been taken as 
junior partner into the prosperous and extensive 
establishment, in which for some months he had 
~ been faithfully performing the duties of his 
clerkship. Apart from his causeless hatred to 
Eaton, Mr. Wilby had a real dread of the con- 
sequences of this new partnership on his own 
interest—some of his best customers, with whom 
the attentive and obliging clerk had been a 
favorite, had followed him to the rival establish- 
ment, and Mr. Wilby had no doubt that others 
would be led thither through their example and 
influence. Did no internal monitor whisper, that 
his own blind passion had led to the results he 
deplored? 

Again, the inbabitants of —— welcomed the 
bright dawning of Thanksgiving day. At an 
early hour two gentlemen, acquaintances of Mr. 
Wilby, were walking down the principal business 
street. 





‘*Wilby’s store is not open to-day, I see,” re- 
marked one. 

“Tt is yet early,” was replied. 

“Yes; but last Thanksgiving day his store 
was opened long before this hour; earlier, in 
fact, than it ever was before.” 

While they were speaking, a girl, whom they 
recognized as Mrs. Wilby’s domestic, came hur- 
riedly and in apparent agitation up the street. 
She paused before the store, and the persons 
who were carelessly observing her movements, 
were struck with awe when they saw her attach- 
ing a long, black crape to the door-knob. Both 
gentlemen looked on in silent surprise till the 
girl, wiping away her fast falling tears, pro- 
ceeded to fasten the sable streamer with the 
pure white ribbon that denoted the flight of a 
young, sinless spirit to its native land. Then 
drawing near, one inquired in a subdued tone, 
what had occurred. 

‘Little Freddy,” sobbed the girl, ‘‘our darling 
Freddy, is dead!” 

‘It must have been very sudden, I heard 
nothing of his sickness though I conversed with 
Mr. Wilby yesterday.” 

“Yesterday the dear child was as well as 
ever,” sadly replied the girl; ‘‘last night he was 
taken with the croup, and now—now he is gone, 
and his poor mother is almost distracted.” 

«It is no wonder, poor woman! her only child. 
and so sudden a bereavement, too,” replied the 
gentleman, as he and his companion passed slowly 
along. 

And so it was—the bright, beautiful child was 
numbered with the silent dead—naught remained 
to the eyes of yearning tenderness but the little 
pulseless form that must soon be borne away to 
repose in the dust from which it came. It 
was a sad blow to the bereaved mother, whose 
greatest earthly happiness was derived from the 
love and endearing ways of that little one; but 
after the first wild burst of agony, she turned 
with a Christian’s meek confidence to Him who 
woundeth but in love—the bitterness of her trial 
passed away, and though she must still grieve 
for her beloved one, her grief was tempered with 
resignation and hope. 

Not so with the stern father. As he stood 
gazing on the peaceful brow of ‘his dead,” no 
sweet voice spoke consolation to his grief-stricken 
soul. All the love his selfish nature could feel 
had been lavished on his child—in him his hopes 
were centred—now all was gone—and the worldly 
heart, that in the enjoyment of every blessing had 
stubbornly refused homage, or gratitude, or sup- 
plication to One mighty to save or destroy— 
where could it.look for comfort in this trying 
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hour?—how gather support and consolation from ; there are whose stubborn, wayward hearts can 
the teachings of faith which it had slighted and ; neither be ennobled by prosperity nor chastened 
contemned? by affliction! 

Alas! for all such persons—for too many such 








TO A BRIDE ON HER MARRIAGE DAY. 





BY LUCINDA ELLIOTT. 


THERE are flowers on thy path, lady! 
And the dim and solemn aisle, 

Is lit with dewy garland bright, 
As thy sweet sunny smile: 

While floating on the Summer breeze, 
Far over hill and dell, 

Rings out the silver melody 
Of the blithesome marriage-bell. 


There is hope upon thy path, lady! 
While they greet thee as a bride, 

That kindred train of early friends 
Gathered by thy side; 

In thy father’s fond and earnest gaze, 
Thy mother’s clasping hand, 

And whisper’d words of tenderness 
Of thy gentle sister-band. 


There are blessings on thy path, lady! 
The deep blessings of the poor: 








How often as thy buoyant step 
Entered the cottage door! 

And may those lowly benisons 
Go with thee on thy way, 

And hallow thy far distant home 
In the stranger’s land away. 


There is sunshine on thy bridal path! 
Oh, may those glittering beams 
Be emblems of long future years, 
Fair as thy girlhood’s dreams! 
And he—thy loved and chosen one, 
May he ever be thy guide, 
Thy guardian through the world’s wide paths, 
Oh, beautiful young bride. 


And while the shouts of joy arise, 
And the festal voices swell, 

And the flowers smile upon thy way, 
Lady! a long farewell! 


RRR renee? 


LOOK UP. 





BY BR. GRIFFIN STAPLES. 


Wen clouds are in the mental sky, 
And when the heart beneath 

A weight of care,is bow’d, look up 
To Hope’s bright flower-wreath. 


When the evening zephyrs bending 
The modest butter-cup, 

Waft to thee perfumes of flowers, 
Then thro’ thy tears look up! 








And when the pale moon gleaming, 
Casts o’er earth its ray— 

And tiny stars innumerable, 
Stud the bright milky way— 


Gaze on the works of Nature’s hand; 
And in each shrub and tree 

Read thou the sovereignty of God, 
And from thy doubts be free. 





TO MY SISTER MARY. 





BY VIOLET VALE. 


How sweet the rose when morning shower 
Has bowed its perfumed head, 
And o’er its breast a sparkling dower 
. Of richest jewels shed. ’ 





As fair art thou with beauty glowing: 
Thou’dst weep for other’s woe, 

And those bright tears so kindly flowing 
Round thee a halo throw. 














GENTLE WORDS. 





BY L. WILLIAMS. 





“Deal gently with the erring, 
For thou may’st lead them back 
By gentle words and tones of love, 
From misery’s thorny track.” 


A sap look was that which rested on the fair 
face of Kitty Mason, usually so bright and 
joyous, and a tear glistened like a dew-drop in 
the sun among the silken lashes that shaded 
either eye. Her fair, white forehead, around 
which the glossy, dark hair was arranged with 
exquisite taste, rested wearily on a hand of 
faultless proportions, in one of the fingers of 
which flashed a costly diamond circlet as the 
sunlight danced in and out of the window, play- 
ing ‘‘bo-peep” among the leavea$of the jasmines 
that had crept in verdant net-work over it. Not 
long had Kitty been a bride. The cheek, usually 
tinged with the delicate hue of the rose, was 
flushed and hot, and the cherry lip quivered as 
with strong emotion. 

She looked out at*the open window, through 
the leafy screen, upon the fair face of nature, 
but its beauties had grown dim to her eyes, 
and pleased them not. The birds of spring 
chirped gaily in the branches of the maple, 
which shaded her cottage home, but their music 
fell like mockery on her soul. The bright sun- 
shine spread its brightest folds on everything 
without, but a shadow, dark as the grave, had 
thrown its chilling mantle over her. The very 
hand of despair was toying with her heart- 
strings, and she felt the power of the soul- 
destroying god fast gaining the mastery of her 
being. 

She pressed her hands on her aching brow, as 
if to still its throbbing, and walked the apart- 
ment with hurried steps. 

“Oh, God!” burst in agony from her aching 
heart, ‘hast thou snatched the cup of happiness 
from my lips so soon, ere I had but tasted of its 
sweets, and given me one mixed with gall and 
wormwood? Oh, it is beyond my strength to 
bear Father in heaven, if thou wilt but let this 
cup pass from me; if thou wilt turn the heart of 
my idolized husband to me again, give any other 
trial and I will not repine. Oh, I have loved him 
to distraction, perhaps, too well, and this is a 
punishment for my idolatry!” 

She seated herself again by the window. The 





light zephyrs of spring entering fanned her brow 
with their wings, and gradually a holy calm fell 
on her troubled feelings. She wandered back in 
spirit to other days. A graceful form of girl- 
hood arose before her. The face was rosy with 
the hues of health and happiness; the eyes were 
sparkling with vivacity and glee; smiles dimpled 
around the cherry lips, and the lithe limbs swayed 
with every motion like the pendant branches of 
the willow. Her step was light and bounding as 
that of the young gazelle—the ringing laugh and 
gleeful words swelled up from the pure fountains 
of a heart overflowing with happiness; and when 
by chance sadness laid its shadows on her spirits, 
kind parents folded her to their hearts—their 
hands smoothed the glossy ringlets around her 
fair forehead, and cheered her with words of 
love. 

But the scene changed. She saw that maiden 
again, but the form had ripened into the nerfect 
woman. She was not alone as of yore in her 
rambles, but a manly form was by her side, and 
the strong arm of a beloved one supported her. 
Eyes beaming with love and tenderness poured 
their heart-light upon her, penetrating her soul, 
and filling her with joy unutterable. Low whis- 
pered words fell on her ear, speaking of joy and 
hope in the future; the future bright and sunny 
with not a cloud to mar the serenity of the peace- 
ful heavens. 

Days passed and another picture of this life 
panorama met her spirit’s eye. She beheld the 
maiden stand before the altar beside her young 
heart’s choice, to throw around them the flower- 
wreathed golden chain which was to link their 
souls in one. Then the parting came; the part- 
ing with parents, friends, home, and the thousand 
endeared spots which her young feet had trod, 
to go forth with one who now called her his 
own; to be the light of his home—the sharer of 
his happiness and sorrows. She saw the happy 
bride and wife, and months passed by without a 
speck on the smiling face of their heavens—but 
clouds at length began to gather on the far-off 
horizon, and the day of sorrow began to dawn. 
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She saw the husband led by the tempter to the 
wine-cup and card-table—she heard the re- 
proaches of the high-spirited wife, and a breach 
grew wide between them. 

All this passed in vision before her, and oh, 
how truly was her own life pictured in this her 
waking dream. She saw all, and for the first 
time a doubt arose within her, whether she had 
done all her duty. A light seemed to break in 
upon her, and she asked herself, ** Have I sought 
with the gentle hand of love to lead him back 
from the wanderings in the path of misery?” 
Her stricken conscience answered, ‘‘No.” She 
made a new resolve, and bending there before 
high heaven, she supplicated the Power Divine 
for wisdom and for gentleness, to lead her 
erring husband back to the ways of peace and 
happiness, 

Night had thrown her starry mantle o’er the 
one-half world, and nature slept. A holy calm 
pervaded that May evening; the zephyrs, fragrant 
as the breath of angels, rustled the young leaves 
of spring, and the night-bird tuned its sweetest 
lay, singing on the still air. Charles Mason arose 
from the tea-table, and put on his hat as if to go 





out, which of late had become his nightly cus- 
tom, when a soft hand was laid on his arm, and 
the sweetest, and tenderest of voices whispered 
in his ear, ‘‘Dear Charles, must you go out to- 
night?” and a pair of eyes beaming with love, 
were turned beseechingly upon him. Charles 
was taken by surprise. He had expected harsh 
words and reproaches, and the unwonted voice 
of love fell on his ear. He gazed a moment at 
the face of his young wife, then he said kindly, 
‘No, love, I do not have to go; I promised, but 
they can do without me;” and taking the hand 
of his wife in his, he led her to the sofa, and 
seated himself beside her. On that evening of 
spring, they linked anew that golden chain of 
love and harmony which had been well nigh 
broken by harshness and neglect. 

With Charles it was a severe struggle to break 
from what had become almost a fixed habit, but 
his better nature was touched, and aided by the 
kind words of his loving wife, he achieved the 
victory. Gentle words had exerted their legiti- 
mate influence over the heart of the wayward 
husband, and led him from the soul-destroying 
paths of sin. 





AT THE GRAVE OF MARYe 


BY REV. GEORGE W. BOGERS,. 


List! I hear the night-winds blow, 
And the babbling brooklet flow, 

While the willow, drooping, weeps 
O’er the grave where Mary sleeps. 


Mary Dane! how she appears, 
Through the vista of the years, 
As in all her pride she stood, 
By my side in maidenhood. 


I was young then; she was fair, 
With her wealth of raven hair, 
And an eye that always spoke 
To the heart it soonest broke. 


Sweetly, sadly, she did seem 
Half a shadow, half a dream; 
Seem’d to lift herself to God, 
And to bless the ground she trod. 


How I loved her!—and one eve, 
Spake I words that made her grieve, 
As I said, “Sweet, will you be 

More than sister unto me? 


«More than sister’—in these bow’rs, 
Gath’ring now the Autumn flow’rs, 
Let our begting hearts be one, 

Like the bright earth and the sun.” 





“Nay,” she said, the while tears fell, 
“There is one I lov’d too well; 

Be he false, or to me dead, 

Tt were sin in us to wed. 


“Tt were sin, since now, alas! 
There are bounds we cannot pass; 
And, besides, I soon must go, 
Where no earthly love they know.” 


So we parted one bright morn, 
Walking through the golden corn; 
I my way went to the sea, 

While she turn’d back silently. 


Yet I did not comprehend 

How our parting was to end, 
How the angels, reaching down, 
For her then had wove a crown. 


Now I’ve come from climes afar, 
Where the tropic islands are, 
O’er the dark and restless wave, 
Once more to my Mary’s grave. 


Let the night-winds gently blow, 
And the babbling brooklet flow, 
While the drooping willow weeps— 
I will sit where Mary sleeps. 





THE STORY 


OF A LIFE. 


FROM THE DANISH OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEIN. 


Tue flax stood in full bloom; its flowers were 
of a delicate blue, soft as the wing of a moth, 
but far more beautiful! The sun shone upon 
the flax, and the summer rain descended on it; 


and this was good for the plant, even as it is for } 


a little child to be bathed in pure water and then 
to receive its fond mother’s kiss. The babe looks 
all the more lovely afterward, and thus it was 
also with the flax. 

‘People say that I am grown so tall and so 
beautiful,” said the flax, ‘‘and that the finest 
and best linen may be woven out of me: now, 
amInot happy? Truly, I am the most fortunate 
of beings; for all is bright and well with me now, 
and hereafter I may hope also to/be useful to 
others. How joyous is the sunshine, and how 
refreshing the rain? Oh, I am unspeakably 
happy, the very happiest of beings!” 

“Yes, yes,” replied a stout twig in the neigh- 
boring hedge, ‘you know nothing of the world; 
but we do, to our cost, when our knotted stems 
are cut down; so saying, he creaked out the fol- 
lowing old rhyme: 

“ Schnipp-schnapp-schnerre 
Basselerre, 
The song is o’er.” 

. “Nay, it is not o’er,” rejoined the flax; ‘in 
the morning the sun shines, or else the falling 
rain does me good. I feel that I am growing, 
and that my flowers are still in bloom. Oh, I 
am so happy, so very happy!” 

But one day there came people, who, seizing 
the flax by its head, pulled it up by the roots; 
this was painful. Then it was laid in water that 
it might become soft; and then it was placed 
over a slow fire as if it was to be baked. Oh, it 
was sad work! 

‘«One cannot expect to be always prosperous,” 
said the flax; ‘‘one must suffer now and then, 
and thereby, perhaps, a little wisdom may be 
gained.” 

But matters seemed to grow worse and worse: 
after the flax had been soaked and baked it was 
beaten and hackled, neither could it guess the 
meaning of all that was inflicted. At length it 
was placed on the spinning-wheel—whizz, whizz, 
whizz! It was not easy to collect one’s thoughts 
in this position. 

‘“‘I have been extremely happy,” thought the 





patient flax amid all its sufferings; ‘‘one ought 
to be contented with the good things one has 
already enjoyed. Contentment, contentment, 
oh!——-” The words were scarcely uttered 
when the well-spun thread was placed in the 
loom. The whole of the flax, even to the last 
fibre, was used in the manufacture of a single 
piece of fine linen. 

“Well, this is really extraordinary; I never 
could have expected it! How favorable fortune 
is to me! The old thorn-stick was a sad croaker 
when he said, 

‘Schnipp-schnapp-sehnerre 

Basselerro 

The song is o’er.’ 
For the song is by no means o’er, indeed, it 
seems only to be begun. It is really wonderful! 
What have I ever done to deserve so happy a 
fate? Oh, I am the most fortunate of beings! 
My web is so stout and so fine—so white and so 
smooth! This is quite another thing from being 
merely a plant, bearing flowers indeed, but un- 
tended by man, and watered only when the rain 
fell upon me from heaven. Now, I am waited 
on and cared for. Each morning does the neat- 
handed maiden turn me over; and in the even- 
ing I receive a rain-bath out of the bright green 
watering-pot; yes, and the pastor’s lady herself 
has been talking of me, and says I am the best 
piece in the whole parish. I could not be hap- 
pier than I am.” 

Now, was the piece of linen carried into the 
house; then, submitted to the scissors; oh, how 
unmerciful was it nicked and cut, and stitched 
with needles! That was by no means agreeable; 
but from this single piece was cut twelve linen 
garments of that sort which one does not gladly 
name, but which all men desire to possess. Of 
such garments, twelve were cut out and quickly 
made. 

“Only see, now, I have at length become 
really useful; and this, surely, was my true 
destiny. Ob, what a blessing is this, that I am 
allowed to produce something that is needful to 
mankind! and one is permitted to do so, it isa 
source of the purest satisfaction. We are now 
become twelve pieces, and yet we are all one 
and the same, We area dozen! What extraor- 
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dinary good fortune is this! 
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And years passed on—and the linen was now 
quite worn out. 

‘**T shall very soon be laid aside,” said each 
one of the garments; “I would gladly have 
lasted longer, but one must not desire impossi- 
bilities.” 

So they were torn into strips and shreds; and 
it seemed as if, now, all was over with the worn- 
out linen, for it was hacked and soaked and 
baked; and what more it scarcely knew until it 
became fine white paper. 

** Well, this is a surprise—a delightful sur- 
prise!’ said the paper. ‘‘Now am [ still finer 
than before; and of course I shall be written 
upon. Yes! Who can tell what glorious thoughts 
may be inscribed upon my leaves? This is in- 
deed an unlookéd for happiness !’’ 

And so it turned out, truly, that the most 
beautiful tales and poetry were written upon 
the paper; and some of it came into the hands 
of a worthy pastor—that was a peculiar happi- 
ness; for many people listened to the words he 
had noted down, and they were so wise and so 
good that they made men wiser and better than 
they were before. A blessing seemed to rest 
upon the words written on this paper. 

‘This is more than ever I ventured to dream 
of when I was a simple little blue flower growing 
in the field. How, indeed, could it have occurred 
to me that at a future time I should be the mes- 
senger of wisdom and of joy to mankind? It is 
almost inconceivable to me, and yet it is truly 
so. Our Lord God knoweth that I myself have 
done nothing, save after my feeble fashion, that 
which was needful to the very life of my being; 
yet He has led me on, in this wise, from one de- 
gree of happiness and honor to another. Each 
time, when I thought within myself, now, indeed, 
‘‘the song is o’er,” then did it speedily rise to a 
higher and better strain. Now, I shall doubtless 
go on my travels, and be sent throughout the 
world that all men may become acquainted with 
my contents. This seems most likely; how, in- 
deed, could it be otherwise, seeing that I have 
now so many precious thoughts to impart, even 
as many as were the little blue flowers which I 
bore in my earlier days? Ah, I am so happy— 
the very happiest of beings!’ 

But the paper was not destined to set out on 
its travels, for it was sent to the printing-press; 
and there all its writing was printed in a book, 
or rather in many hundred books, so that an 
infinitely larger share of knowledge and amuse- 
ment resulted from its circulation than if the 
written paper had been sent travelling round the 
world, when it would have been worn out before 
half its journey was accomplished. 





“Well, this is truly a most sensible arrange- 
ment,” thought the written paper; ‘‘never could 
such an idea have entered my imagination. Now 
am I left at home, and honored almost like an 
aged grandfather, which in fact I am, of all those 
new books, and they will do so much more good 
in the world: therefore was it that I could not 
be permitted to set out on my travels. I have, 
indeed, been kindly cared for by him who wrote 
the whole: and every word which flowed out of 
his pen has entered into my substance and be- 
came part of my very self. I am surely the very 
happiest of beings.” 

Then was the paper gathered in a bundle, and 
thrown into a barrel which stood in the wash- 
house. 

‘* After the completion of a work it is good to 
repose awhile,” said the paper, ‘it is well to 
collect one’s thoughts now and then, and to 
meditate on that which dwells within. For the 
first time in my life I now begin to understand 
aright what I was intended for; and to know 
oneself is the truest progress. What may be 
about to befall me now I cannot tell, but hitherto 
each change has been an onward step. Onward, 
ever onward, is my destiny. This have I learned 
by past experience.” 

And so it happened one day that the whole 
bundle of paper was taken out of the barrel and 
laid upon the hearth in order that it might be 
burned there, for it was thought a pity to sell it 
to the huckster for the purpose of wrapping up 
sugar and butter in its leaves. All the children 
in the house stood round about, because they 
wished to see the paper burning; it flamed up 
magnificently, and afterward were seen count- 
less red sparks darting hither and thither, and 
one after the other going out so swiftly—so 
swiftly. Then cried out one of the little ones, 
‘¢Come and see the children out of school!” and 
the last spark was the schoolmaster. It often 
seemed as if the last one was extinguished, but 
instantly another spark would gleam out, and 
ther came the cry, “There goes the school- 
master again.” Yes, they were quite well ac- 
quainted with him; they only wished to know 
whither he went! We shall come to know it, 
but they knew it not. All the old paper, the 
whole bundle was laid upon the fire, and quickly 
did it kindle. ‘Uh, uh!” said the burning 
paper, and flickered up into clear bright flames. 
“Uh, uh!” It was by no means pleasant thus 
to consume away; but when the whole mass was 
lighted into one vast glowing flame it rose up 
so high into the air, higher far than the tiny 
blue flower ever could have aspired to do, and 
shone as the fine white linen never could have 
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pretended to do in its most glossy days. All the } gleam out brightly again, and then was the cry 
written letters became of a scarlet hue, and the } repeated, ‘‘Here are the children out of school, 
words and thoughts rose upward amid the flames. } and there is the schoolmaster last of all!” That 
Now am I ascending toward the sun itself!” so $ was fun indeed; and the children sang beside the 
thought the burning paper, and it seemed as ; dark dead ashes the old-fashioned rhyme— 

though the words were repeated by a thousand 


voices in unison, while the roaring flame rushed “Schnipp-schnapp-schnerre 
through the chimney and soared d into th Basselerre, 
: fs pret copy The song is o’er;” 


blue vault of heaven; and, more beautiful than 
the flame, although invisible ‘to human eyes, } but the little airy invisible beings spoke in an- 
floated millions of airy atoms, countless as had } other strain, saying, ‘‘The song is by no means 
been once the blue flax flowers in the field. ; o’er, its sweetest part but just begins.” 

They were far lighter than the flame which had “T know it, and am, therefore, still the hap- 
given them birth, and as this became extinct, } piest of beings.” 

and nothing remained of the white paper save The children, however, could neither hear nor 
the dull black ashes, then these fiery atoms understand that: neither was it to be expected 
danced fairy-like above them, and wherever } of them, for children are not intended to know 
they rested a moment, there did the red sparks everything. 





TO A FRIEND. 





BY N. F. CARTER. 





Tay presence is a soothing balm, No shadow ever dimming skies, 
Foreshadowing with its sweet revealing, ‘ By Love’s congenial spirits lighted, 
An hour of gladness, and a calm But gemmed with stars, as angel’s eyes, 

Unrufiied by a gloomy feeling, They tell of myriad joys united! 
And oh, how many blissful hours, 

When birds and Summer bees were humming, 
Have I been busy weaving flowers 

To bless thine ever kindly coming. 
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And so I would it e’er might be, 
No evil spirit ever bringing 
Darkness to robe in gloom life’s sea, 
And blight the flowers about us springing. 





And then what joy has filled my soul, So shalt thou ever prove a star 
While we have sat and talked together, On every dreary shadow shining, 
Hope brightening with a sweet control, To light me to that bourne afar, 
And making all glad Summer weather; Where flowers the Tree of Life are twining. 





TO ONE DECEASED. 





BY REV. W. CALVERT. 





A weary weight my bosom bears, ‘ While my rapt fancy loves to roam 
Throughout the lonely day; ‘ To thy far distant side, 
My heart, amidat its household cares, . And longs to bid thee welcome home, 


Still feels thou art away; § At quiet even-tide. 
I miss the glance of those dear eyes, hs 
Still, at this holy trysting hour, 
The merry passing word, ‘ ie . 
The kind reproof, the mild advice, hey nen ee oo 
Midst lighter converse heard. dee ra mg P 


Each cheerless meal, eagh silent walk, Oh! would that thou wert really near, 
Is full of thoughts-of thee; That those loved lips of thine 
I seem to hear when others talk, Might kiss away this anxious tear, 





To see what others see; And blend thy prayer with mine. 











WAIT, 





BY F. H. STAUFFER. 





Tue student toils in the lonely attic, wearing 
his life away with the midnight oil, poring over 
the books that 


“Turn back the tide of ages to its head, 
And hoard the wisdom of the honored. dead,” 


hoping with the magic power of eloquence, the 
witchery of song, the vagaries of philosophy, or 
the voluminous flow of imagination, all as yet 
unsyllabled, undreamt of and unsung, to startle 
the world. 

Wait—whispers the heart. He waits—un- 
honored and unnoticed. He labors, and toils, 
and despairs, and sinks to rest on the right arm 
of his strength, while an Alexander Smith, far 
less of a giant in intollect, fills all the heavens 
with his meteoric blaze. 

The sculptor chisels at the uncouth stone— 
destroying and reproducing—encouraged and 
disheartened—cursing the visions of beauty 
that haunt his midnight hours, and which he 
would give the world to catch. The artist plies 
the pencil in his studio—blending the yielding 
colors—increasing and subduing the light—now 
a Titian in prospect—anon a Tilconner in abject 
despair. The adventurer treads the mazes of the 
forest—parts the long prairie grass—gazes on 
the heretofore undiscovered river that stretches 
out its cool arm to the sleeping sea. 





Wait—whispers hope and ambition. They 
wait. A Powers strartles the world—a modern 
Tasso fills out his short cycle—and a De Soto, 
with his Eldorado dreams unrealized, while the 
torch-light flash upon the wavelets here and 
there, is lowered into the Mississippi. 

Wait—says Love, as she toys with a deep, 
trusting heart. The early flowers open to the 
sweet May sun—the autumn nuts patter on the 
brown leaves—the holiday gayeties set in—the 
brooklets again burst their icy chains. Mist 
and shadow thicken as the seasons roll on—and 
a broken heart lies in the grave! 

Wait—murmurs Faith to the dying Christian. 
His dark eye loses its lustre—his lips quiver— 
white-winged angels people the room—delicious 
strains float upon the ambient air—the silver 
spray from the fountain before the great, white 
throne, seems to fall upon his fevered brow—a 
short struggle and he is gone. He waited— 
long, and anxiously, and patiently. He suffered 
and was strong. His soul was refined by trial 
and tribulation—and while the rest who waited, 
and played like children with the sea-shells upon 
the beach of eternity, were swept away, one by 
one—lost upon the confines of a dim and hazy 
shore—he was at rest in that glory which was at 
times so dimly visioned to him, when he knelt in 
the quiet twilight in prayer! 





PATCH 


-WORK. 





BY MBS. PULLAN. 





Tue materials for this design may either be 
pieces of silk, or beads worked on canvass; but 
in both cases, to give the proper effect, two 
shades of each of two colors, one other color and 
black will be required. 

A reference to the engraving will show that in 
the stars one-half of each section is lighter and 
the other darker. This part should be worked 
in two shades of some rich color. The black 


part may be done by laying black velvet or 
narrow satin ribbon on, after the work is other- 
wise completed; and in this case, as a matter of 





course, the pieces which they edge must be pro- 
portionally larger. Each quarter of the square 
is also done in two shades, those with the hori- 
zontal lines being the darkest. A third color is 
to be used for the small diamonds. As every 
shade of color can be obtained in silks, the fol- 
lowing combinations will be found pretty :—two 
violets for the star, two ambers for the square, 
and a rich emerald green for the diamonds; or 
these latter colors may be reversed. Rich blue 
and brown, or blue and cerise, with amber 
diamonds, would also look well. The various 
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sections may be enlarged to any required dimen- 
sions; doubled or even trebled; and the squares 
may be worked in different colors, if a very gay 
effect is desired. 

If beads be employed, they must be worked 
by the thread on canvass, which must be selected 
for the squareness of the meshes. Begin in the 
centre of a square; put on eight stitches in a 
straight perpendicular line; let the left row have 
eight also, but begin a stitch higher, and, there- 
fore, slanting a little at the top; suppose five 
rows are done so; then make every row one 





aw 


shorter at the beginning but even at the top, 
until one bead completes the point. This is one 
section of the square, and if all are worked like 
it, according to the figure, the space for diamonds 
will be clearly seen. The black lines will occupy 
the depth of two beads. As bead-work is so 
fashionable, this design, suitable for a mat, 
table-cover, or many other purposes, will be 
found very useful. Care must be taken that the 
canvass is of such a size that the beads quite 
cover two threads each way. 





PATTERNS FOR COLLARS. 





BY HARRIET SYMMES. 





MareriALts.—French working cotton, No. 120. 


stitch, sewing over the lines. These are patterns 


Work in button-hole stitch, or in raised satin ‘.of very great beauty. 





AGNES. 





RY L. N. BURDICKE. 





On, I do love thee as but few can love, 
My every hope is centered upon thee— 
Nay, I do worship, next to God above, 
Thy image, which is more than life to me; 
And to my vision thou dost e’en appear 
Of more than earth—a seraph from above, 
Descended from thy bright and Heavenly sphere 
To bless me with an angel’s matchless love! 


When thou art near, my life, like some pure stream, 
Flows calmy on—undimmed as Summer skies, 
And then existence is a blessed dream, 
So blissful that earth seems a Paradise: 





But when thou’rt absent time drags slowly by, 
And o’er my soul a shadow dark is drawn, 

And in that night of life my heart would fly 
To thy bright presence, eager for the dawn. 


When weary cares oppress the clouded mind, 
And all seems dreary as a desert lone, 
My thoughts I turn to thee, and ever find 
A quiet, peaceful charm around me thrown; 
Ab! wealth and honor—all were little worth, 
Without thy love—so priceless and so fond 
To cheer me on my pilgrimage through life, 
And guide the soul to endless life beyond! 








TO MY LITTLE SISTER. 





BY FANNIE MORETON. 





My little darling sister, 
Methinks I see you now; 

With that wealth of sunny ringlets 
Around your fairy brow. 


Your bright blue eyes still follow me, 
As o’er life’s path I roam; 

They remind me of my treasure, 

And of my own loved home. 








Thy spirit-form is near me, 
Is ever by my side: 

Oh! I shall ne’er forget thee, 
Whatever may betide. 


And should we meet no more, love, 
This side the Heavenly shore; 

Around that great white throne 

We'll praise forevermore. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Acting CHarapEs.—The French have made them- 
selves singularly famous by their “petite jeux,” as 
they call them. Their inability to sit still for more 
than half an hour has forced them to invent a long 
list of amusing excuses for locomotion. They have 
their “Pigeon Vole,” and “Main Chaude” or “ Ber- 
lingue” and “ Chiquette,” and a thousand other re- 
ceipts for making a long evening short. But the 
most celebrated of all these petite jeux, are their 
“Charades en Action.” Pigeon Vole, and all the 
rest, have given way to these Acting Charades. No 
birth-day is allowed to pass without playing at them. 
The young and the old both delight in the game; 
and invariably choose it. The old people lay aside 
their dignity with a look of jovial martyrdom, and 
laugh more than any one else; whilst—as if to apo- 
logize for their apparently unbecoming levity—they 
tell you “they do like to see young people enjoying 
themselves.” 

Lately, the game has been introduced into Phila- 
delphia and New York. Its success has been great. 
We have seen it played among literary circles with 
unbounded mirth. We have seen phliosophers and 
poets either acting their parts with all the enthu- 
siasm of school boys, or puzzling their brains to 
find out how they could dress as Henry VIIL., with 
only a great coat and a “gibus.” 

This game is, ag its name expresses it, a Charade, 
acted instead of spoken. The two most celebrated 
performers of the party choose “their sides,” and, 
whilst the one group enacts the Charade, the other 
plays the part of audience. A word is then fixed 
upon by the corpse dramatique; and “my first, my 
second, and my whole” is gone through as puzzlingly 
as possible in dumb show, each division, making 
a separate and entire act. At the conclusion of 
the drama, the guessing begins on the part of the 
audience. If they are successful, they in their turn 
perform; if not, they still remain as audience. 

The great rule to be observed in Acting Charades, 
is—silence. Nothing more than an exclamation is 
allowed. All the rest must be done.in the purest 
pantomime. If in the working out of the plot, there 
should be some sentence that it is impossible to ex- 
press in dumb show, and yet must be made clear to 
the audience, then, placards may be used. As Ham- 
let says, they must “speak by the card.” This 


license may also be taken advantage of in the scenic 
department. For instance, it would be utterly im- 
possible for the audience to know that the draw- 
ing-room wall before them is meant to represent a 
“magnificent view on the Rhine,” or the “wood of 
Ardennes by moonlight,” unless some slight hint to 
that effect is dropped beforehand. In this case it is 
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better to follow the plan so much in vogue about 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, and which, for simplicity 
and cheapness, has never been surpassed. At the 
commencement of each act, hang against the wall a 
placard stating the scene that ought to be repre- 
sented. The audiences now-a-days are no doubt 
quite as accommodating as in the sixteenth century. 
Then, the same curtain that had served for “Ye 
pavelyon of Kinge Richarde,” could, in the waving 
of a placard, be changed into “Ye feildes of Bos- 
worthe;” and, there is no doubt but that in these 
days, a fashionable drawing-room assembly would 
believe anything you could tell them. By this 
simple method, the most expensive scenery can be 
commanded at anytime. The palaces can be golden 
without any additional cost, and lakes can be fairy- 
like at a moment’s notice. There is also this advan- 
tage—as each spectator will be his own scene-painter, 
the views are sure of giving general satisfaction. 

Another very important point with Acting Cha- 
rades is the proper delivery of the gestures in the 
pantomimic readings of the parts. Every actor ought 
to study the different expressions and suitable actions 
of the passions. So much depends upon this, that, 
under these circumstances, perhaps it would be better 
to draw up a kind of code of expressions, or laws for 
the better regulation of frowns, smiles, and gestures. 

Love, one would think, is too well known to re- 
quire many directions. The pressing of the left side 
of the waistcoat or the book muslin, the tender look 
at the ceiling, and the gentle and elegant swinging 
of the body, have, since the days of Vestris, always 
accompanied the declaration of a true devotion in 
the upright and dumb individual. The flume may, 
perhaps, be made a little more devouring by the 
kissing of a miniature, or the embracing of a well- 
oiled ringlet or figure-of-six curl. 

Ragg, like a mean husband, can only be managed 
by fits and starts. It may be pictured to an almost 
maddening amount by the frequent stamping of the 
foot, and the shaking of the fist. Frowning, and 
grinding of teeth, should be accompanied by opening 
the eyes to their greatest possible size; and, if a great 
effect is desired to be produced, the room may be 
paced, provided the legs of the performer are of & 
sufficient length to enable him to take the entire 
length of the apartment in three or four strides. 

In Desparr the action is slightly altered; there, 
the limbs must almost seem to have lost their power. 
The actor must sink into a chair, pass his hand 
through his hair, with his five fingers spread open, 
like a bunch of carrots, or else, letting his arms fall 
down by his side, remain perfectly still—like a little 
boy on a frosty day—either gazing at his boots or 
the ceiling. Despair is made more tragic by a slight 
laugh, but this must only be attempted by the very 
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best tragedians, on the principle that laughter, like 
the measles,-is very catching. 

Hore is difficult Here there must be no violent 
gestures—everything must be soft and pleasant. The 
finger must be occasionally raised to the ear, and the 
performer’s countenance wear a bright smile and a 
look of deep intensity, as if listening to the soft still 
voice within. The ceiling may be looked at fre- 
quently, and the bosom pressed ; but, if great care is 
not taken, and the hands are not frequently clasped 
at arm’s length, the audience will be imagining you 
are in love—and in a state of love of course one is 
quite hopeless, 

Dispain is perhaps the easiest passion to be ex- 
pressed. The dignified waiving of the hand, and the 
scornful look, gradually descending from top to toe, 
are well known to all who have been mistaken for 
waiters at evening parties. The eyes should be 
partly closed, the nose, if possible, turned up, the 
lips curved, and the countenance gently raised to 
the ceiling. 

The great difficulty to be overcome in Acting 
Charades is the absence of a proper wardrobe. Very 
often it is necessary to dress as a Roman, a Persian, 
ora Turk. Sometimes an ancient knight is wanted 
in full armor. We have known Louis XIV. called 
for in a full court dress, and only five minutes allowed 
for the toilet. In all these trials the mind must be 
exerted with high-pressure ingenuity. The most 
prominent characteristic of the costume must be 
seized and represented. In the Roman, a sheet will 
do for a toga; in the knight, the coal-scuttle for 
helmet, and the dish-cover for breast-plate, make 
capital armor; and in Louis XIV., the ermine vic- 
torine wig, for well-powdered peruke, and the dress- 
ing-gown for embroidered coat, would express pretty 
well, the desired costume. Great coats, veils, whips, 
walking-sticks, aprons, caps, and gowns, must be 
seized upon and used in the dressing up of the cha- 
racters. 

We begin, this month, the first of a series of illus- 
trated “Acting Charades.” Every number, during 
next year, will contain one or more. Social parties 
can act our Charades, or invent others for themselves, 
so that this feature, we promise ourselves, will prove 
quite an attraction for 1855, 

Tue CHEeAPEstT AND Best.—We claim that this 
Magazine is not only the cheapest, but the best at 
any price. In support of this we could quote hun- 
dreds of letters and notices of the press, like the fol- 
lowing, from the Glen’s Falls (N. Y.) Republican :— 
“Peterson for October goes beyond our most san- 
guine expectations. Peterson publishes better Ame- 
rican stories than any other Magazine extant. 
Peterson ‘beats ’em all’ on engravings. Peterson’s 
fashion-plates are the -handsomest published, and 
are always reliable. Peterson is only two dollars a 
year. Peterson gives more, for the money, than 
any of its cotemporaries.” The Piedmont (Va.) 
Whig says:—“We really cannot see that this is in 
any way inferior to the three dollar magazines.” 





The Taunton (Mass.) Democrat says :—‘ This Maga- 
zine, at two dollars a year, is as good, for aught we 
can perceive, as the three dollar publications. Its 
stories are better.” The State (Del.) Republican 
says:—“As usual, its pages are filled with choice 
original contributions, superb fashion-plates, and 
exquisite mezzotint engravings, altogether rendering 
it at least equal if not superior to many of its more 
aged cotemporaries.” The Portsmouth (Va.) Tran- 
script says :—“ Our good lady says she prefers Peter- 
son’s to any other Magazine. Being an excellent 
judge her opinion may be relied upon.” The Clinton 
(Pa.) Democrat says:—*“ Peterson always contains 
the best original stories.” We ask our friends to tell 
these things to their neighbors, who may contem- 
plate subscribing for a periodical next year. 

Bean Earty Witn Cxivss.—Now is the time to 
begin to make up clubs for 1855, By the time the 
December number reaches you, you should have your 
clubs ready to forward, so that not a moment is to 
be lost. Next year, our Magazine will be as much 
superior to what it has been this, as it was this year 
to preceding ones. We have doubled our edition 
within twelve months, and fully expect to double it 
again in the next twelve. In order to do this, how- 
ever, we must have the services of our friends. In 
many post-towns we have but a single subscriber. 
Cannot each one of these send us a club of three or 
more? Rely upon it, “Peterson” for 1855 will be 
more interesting, more useful, more elegantly em- 
bellished, and more reliable in its fashion depart- 
ment than any three dollar Magazine whatever: while 
the price will be one dollar less to single subscribers, 
and proportionably to clubs. 

Porrtrair or W. M. Swain, Esq.—We have been 
favored with a life-like portrait, mezzotinted by Sar- 
tain, of our enterprising fellow citizen, William M. 
Swain, Esq., one of the proprietors and editors of 
the Public Ledger of this city. By his and his 
partners’ comprehensive views and rigid independ- 
ence, that journal has attained to the largest circu- 
lation of any daily in the world. In our estimate of 
things, to state this fact, is to pay him the highest 
of compliments. 





~~ 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Poems and Ballads. By Gerald Massey. 1 vol. 
New York: J.C. Derby. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 
& Co.—We welcome this republication of Massey’s 
poems with real pleasure. Several months ago, we 
called the attention of our readers to this new poet, 
in an article published in the body of the Magazine, 
so that further praise of him would be superfluous in 
“Peterson.” We may say, however, that the convic- 
tion left on our mind, by reading the more numerous 
collection of his poems now before us, is that he suc- 
ceeds even better in pieces connected with the do- 
mestic affections, than in those relating to social and 
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political wrongs. The longest composition in this 
volume is the “Ballad of Babe Christobel,” a monu- 
ment raiged to the memory of a dead child, and full 
of exquisite bits of poetry. “When I Come Home,” 
is also very beautiful. There is evidence, all through 
the book, that Massey has no common partner in a 
wife; for most of the best poems seem to have been 
inspired by her, We commend the volume to ladies 
as one of the choicest of the season. It is eminently 
worthy, in all respects, of a place upon the centre- 
table, being also beautifully printed, and tastefully 
bound. 

The Captains of the Roman Republic, as Compared 
with the Great Modern Strategists. By Henry W. 
Herbert. 1 vol. New York: Charlee Seribner.—In 
subjects of this character Mr. Herbert is unusually 
felicitous. He has consequently produced a book, 
which, while it is accurate as to facts, has all the 
stir, bustle and engrossing interest of the best his- 
torical fictions. Beginning with Scipio Africanus, 
he sketches the military exploits of all the great 
Roman generals down to Julius Cesar inclusive, 
contrasting their campaigns with those most similar 
in modern times, and lucidly criticising their cha- 
racter and conduct. It has always been our opinion, 
that ably-written works of this class do more to make 
men comprehend ancient times, than whole libraries 
of mere dull chronicle. We learn to know Sylla, 
Marius, Scipio and Cesar thoroughly, and knowing 
them, to understand the generations of which they 
were the exemplars and masters alike. Mr. Scribner 
has published the volume in excellent style. 


Literary Recreations and Miscellanies. By John 
G. Whittier. 1 vol. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.— 
A collection of various prose-writings, from the pen 
of the poet Whittier, selections, culled by himself, 
from his fugitive contributions to newspapers and 
periodicals. We do not think Whittier succeeds near 
as well in prose as in poetry; nevertheless most of 
the articles have very considerable merit: and nobody 
will mis-spend his, or her money, who purchases the 
book. Among the essays are some bearing on social 
and political questions, of which Whittier says, in 
a preface, that their omission “would have done in- 
justice to the author’s convictions and been a poor 
compliment to the reader’s liberality.” The volume 
is published with the characteristic neatness which 
distinguishes all of Ticknor’s books. 

Synonyms of the New Testament. By R. C. French. 
1 vol. New York: Redfield.—A work of almost 
priceless value to the ordinary reader, for it guides 
him or her to a critical knowledge of difficult pas- 
sages in the New Testament. Mr. French has em- 
bodied the results of whole libraries, and of long 
lives of severest study, in this little volume, 

Hermit’s Dell. From the Diary of Penciller. 1 
vol. New York: J. 0. Derby.—A charming picture 
of country life, the scene being in Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts, One really seems, in reading it, to 
hear the leaves rustle, and the waters murmur. Two 
elegant illustrations adorn the volume. 





Memorable Women. The Story of their Lives. By 
Mrs. Newton Crosland... 1 vol. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fielde.—This is a book which every lady should 
have. The lives of Lady Russell, Mrs. Piozzi, Lady 
Fanshawe, Margaret Fuller, and other memorable 
women are told with a grace and charm of language, 
which increasing the intrinsic interest of the several 
themes, renders the volume one of the most attrac- 
tive lately issued from the press. Several elegant 
illustrations embellish the pages. In every respect, 
indeed, the book is worthy of the high reputation of 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. 


Poems. By*Thomas W. Parsons. 1 vol. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields.—Mr. Parsons is favorably known 
to the public by the first portion of a translation of 
Dante, begun many years ago, but never finished. 
He is a poet of the old school, so that those who 
admire Pope will like our author, while others who 
adore Tennyson will concede but comparatively 
small merit to him. We are orthodox enough to 
find genius in both schools, We note many excel- 
lent things in this elegant little volume: and par- 
ticularly praise the careful finish which Mr. Parsons 
bestows on all his poems. 


The Better Land. By Rev. Augustus C. Thompson, 
1 vol. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—A volume emi- 
nently adapted to increase heavenly-mindedness, and 
generally to conduce to a higher spiritual develop- 
ment. It is written with good taste; often rises 
to eloquence; and teems with illustrations that go 
directly to the heart. Mr. Thompson’s pictures of a 
future state have Biblical warrant, and are not mere 
visionary speculations: they cannot but do much 
good, and will certainly solace many a world-weary 
heart. 

The Home In The Valley. By Emilia F. Carlen. 
1 vol. New York: Charies Scribner.—There is a 
large, and increasing class of persons, who prefer 
this Swedish novelist to Miss Bremer. Mr. Scribner 
has published several of Mrs. Carlen’s best fictions, 
having had them translated from the original ex- 
pressty for the American public. The present is the 
last of these pleasant contributions to the general 
mass of commendeble light literature. 


The Scout; or, The Black Riders of the Congaree. 
By W. Gilmore Simms, 1 vol. New York: Red- 
field.—This is a new and revised edition of one of 
the best romances of the Sir Walter Scott of Caro- 
lina. Two graphic embellishments add greatly to 
the elegance of the book. No person, pretending to 
a library, in which the authors of America are re- 
presented, should be without the entire series of 
Simms’ novels as published by Redfield. 

The Divine Origin and Authority of the Christian 
Religion. By William Neill, D, D. 1 vol. Philada: 
W. S. Young, No. 50 North Sixth street.—We cheer- 
fully commend this volume, and hope that every 
family, without distinction of sect, will possess them- 
selves of it. It is small, and may be had for a low 
price ; but it is worth almost its weight in gold. 
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Firmilian. A “Spanish Tragedy.” By T. Percy 
Jones. 1 vol. New York: Redfield.—This is a clever 
satire on the “high-pressure” poetry of some of our 
younger writers. Alexander Smith, whose occasional 
extravagance lays him open to sarcasm, comes in 
for a large share. The writer is understood to be 
Professor Aytoun, editor of “Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,” and the principal perpetrator of the famous 
“Bon Gaultier” ballads. We fully endorse the asser- 
tion of the American publisher, that in “ Firmilian” 
the versification is as good as the wit, and that both 
are exquisite. 

A Tennessean Abroad. By R. W. MacGavock. 
1 vol. New York: Redfield.—The author of this 
agreeable volume is a member of the Nashville Bar, 
who, in 1851 and 52, travelled through Europe, and 
parts of Asia and Africa. His narrative is delight- 
ful reading. He gracefully says, in his preface, that 
“if aught of genial feeling or poetic fervor” breathes 
through his book, he owes it “to the companionship 
that shed continual sunshine over the weariness of 
travel, and to the gentle hands that were gathering 
flowers by his side, for this bouquet of a Tennessean 
abroad.” 

Progress and Prejudice. By Mrs, Gore. 1 vol. 
New York: Dewitt & Davenport.—Mrs. Gore excels 
all cotemporary writers of her sex in depicting the 
conventional life of the higher English middle class. 
Her style is always brilliant, her incidents full of 
interest, and her characters generally drawn with 
skill. The present fiction will form an agreeable 
companion for a duil hour. Without ever rising to 
absorbing power, it keeps curiosity alive, and passes 
in sparkling pr ion ively “dissolving 
views” of polite society abroad. 

The Goblin Snob. Designed and Illustrated by 
Henry L. Stephens. 1 vol. New York: Dewitt & 
Davenport.—A series of witty engravings, with 
accompanying letter-press, which would “wake 
laughter under the ribs of death.” Mr. Stephens 
is the Cruikshank of America, with all the humor 
of the English designer, and in addition an origi- 
nality which is all his own. The publishers have 
issued the book in capital style. 

Kansas and Nebraska. By Edward E. Hale. 1 
vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. Philada: C. 
G. Henderson & Co.—At the present time this volume 
comes quite apropos, it being a historical, geograpi- 
cal, and physical description of the territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska. It contains also directions 
to emigrants. A trustworthy map accompanies the 
book, compiled from the latest authorities. 

Memories of A Grandmother. By a Lady of Mas- 
sachusetts, 1 vol. Boston: Gould & Lincoln—A 
pleasant, interesting and instructive autobiography 
of real life, neatly printed and tastefully bound. 

Wooderaft. By W. Gilmore Simms, 1 vol. New 
York: Redjield.—Another of Mr. Simms’ stories of 
Southern life during the War of Independence. It 
is finely illustrated and beautifully printed. 
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Fie. 1—Dress ror A Little GIRL OF ABOUT 
Eigut Years or Ace.—Crimson velvet paletot, 
edged with a band of plush of the same color, but 
of a darker tint. Frock of grey merino. The cor- 
sage (not seen in our engraving) is high to the 
throat; the sleeves are demi-long and loose at the 
ends, showing under-sleeves of white muslin. Drawn 
bonnet of white silk, with under-trimming of blonde 
and flowers. White cambric short trousers, trimmed 
at the ends with open needlework. Boots of grey 
cashmere, tipped with glazed leather. 

Fig. u.—Dress For A Littte Boy BETWEEN §1x 
anp Seven Years or Acr.—Paletot of drab-colored 
cashmere, edged round by a bordering worked in 
soutache of the same color as the cashmere. Tunic 
of black velvet, and short trousers edged with open 
needlework, Gaiters of drab-colored cloth. Hat of 
black velvet, with a plume of feathers. 

Fig. 11.—Lapy’s Dinner Dress.—Robe of pur- 
ple silk; the skirt with four broad flounces, each 
trimmed with a ruche of the same. The corsage, 
which is made open in front, and with a basque at 
the waist, in the jacket style, is trimmed down the 
fronts with a double ruche, The lower part of the 
corsage, from the opening to the point at the waist, 
is ornamented with bows of ribbon. The sleeves are 
loose at the ends, and edged with a double row of 
ruche, one row of which is carried up, on the out- 
side of the arm, from the end of the sleeve to the 
shoulder. Under-sleeves of muslin, drawn at the 
wrists on bands of needlework. Chemisette of 
worked muslin, and round the throat a band of 
narrow black velvet, fastened by a small gold 
brooch. Cap of Honiton lace, trimmed with blue 
ribbon, Gloves of pale yellow kid. 

Fie. rv.—CLoak oF Buack Satin, trimmed with 
broad ribbon of figured velvet. The large cape, as 
well as the yoke, are also ornamented with this rib- 
bon, as well as a trimming of rich black lace. 

Fig. v.—Bertae.—This berthe is composed of 
three rows of scalloped lace; each row surmounted 
by a puffing of tulle, within which is inserted a run- 
ning of ribbon of any bright color suitable for even- 
ing dress. 

GeNERAL Remaris.—Dress-stuffs never appeared 
in richer colors, or of more elegant designs than 
they have done this autumn. The cashmeres and 
de laine are either striped in bright colors, alter- 
nating with gay stripes of leaves or flowers as we 
mentioned in our last number, or they are of im- 
mense plaids, sometimes shaded, sometimes with 
bouquets or wreaths running over them. Oriental 
patterns seem to be much in favor. If this rage 
continues, we shall expect to see ere long the grace- 
ful palm-leaves and picturesque pagodas superseded 
by elephants, tigers, and jungle scenes. 

In Smxs, we have the rich quadrilled taffetas, 
plaided poplins, shaded silks, or silks in stripes 
alternating with broad stripes of satin, or moire 
antique. These broad stripes are of such dimen- 
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sions, that they have suggested to the Parisian 
dressmakers the idea of making dresses of widths 
of silk of different colors.’ We'will describe one of 
these dresses, of which we have heard’a description, 
not that we expect or wish it to be copied, but for 
the amusement of our readers. It was for a French 
princess, a dinner costume at one of the German 
watering-places. 

The dress has two skirts: each of these skirts has 
nine widths of silk of three alternating colors, pink, 
green, and white. Of course these widths are not 
the full width of the silk, as that would make the 
skirt far too full. A slip is taken off the side of each 
width, and the piece thus obtained is used in the 
body and trimmings. At the bottom of each skirt 
are lozenges of chicorees in silk of three colors like 
the dress: in the top and bottom corners of each 
lozenge is a rosette of lace with a little tuft of three 
colored ribbons in its centre. The body, very low, 
is plain, and of the same three colors used in the 
skirt; it has no ornament, and is covered by a hand- 
some Honiton lace which crosses on the breast, and 
is tied behind in the Marie Antoinette style of fichu. 
It should be fastened by means of a single pin with 
a precious stone or pearl head. The sleeve is tight 
and barely reaches the elbow; it presents three 
puffs of different colors, almost plain, and plaited in 
contrary directions. It is terminated by a double 
engageante of Honiton lace, raised at the bend of the 
arm by a bow of ribbons. 

Dresses of plain silk, have almost invariably the 
skirts trimmed, and flouncings of two different colors, 
are the newest fashion, but from the extreme novelty 
are not as yet generally ddopted. The prettiest dress 
of this kind which we have seen has four flounces 
alternately black and blue on jasper blue. Body 
high and plain, entirely covered with puffings of 
black and blue ribbon. The sleeves, which widen 
as they approach the armhole, are also covered with 
puffings of ribbon arranged lengthwise and inter- 
spersed with flat bows. A black silk dress, with 
alternate flounces of black and purple, or black and 
violet, is also very beautiful. 

Fringe is also becoming popular as a trimming 
for the skirts of dresses. The fringe employed for 
this purpose is made of sewing silk; it is between 
three and four inches in depth, and is surmounted 
by an open net heading of about two inches in 
breadth. The fringe is made of silk of the two 
colors which form the shades in the dress, and it is 
put on the skirt in three double rows. The corsage 
of the dress is tight to the figure, and with a basque 
at the waist; the basque edged with one row of the 
same fringe as that on the skirt. For silks of one 
color, of course but one shade must be used in the 
fringe. 

Basques or lappets are still in favor. 

BrRETELLES or braces formed of ribbon, reaching 
from the waist in ‘ront, across the shoulder to the 
back, such as will be seen in our beautiful July 
fashion-plate, are becoming very popular, and will 
certainly continue through the winter. Corsages 





still continue open, and are likely to do so, as long 
as such beautiful laces are manufactured. One of 
the newest and prettiest styles of corsage which we 
have seen, is made high, and opens straight in front 
from the top to the bottom. This of course cannot 
be worn with a chemisette, as it is only open about 
three inches, but two frills of Valenciennes lace 
trimmed it around the neck and down the front, 
where it was confined by bows of ribbon placed at 
regular distances. The basque of this dress was left 
open at the bottom of each seam, giving it a kind 
of slashed appearance. The corsage on each side, 
and around the neck, the sleeves and the bottom as 
well as the slashes of the basque, were all trimmed 
with a puffing of ribbon. 

SLEEVES are either puffed all the way down the 
arm, (which we do not think graceful, but mention 
it as a fashion) are in the pagoda style or trimmed 
with three flounces. For a more elaborate style of 
dress, the sleeves are frequently made reaching only 
to the elbow where they are flounced, and have a 
rich fall of lace. When dresses are flounced with 
silk of two different colors, the sleeves are made 
half short, and are composed of four flounces, com- 
mencing at the elbow, the dark and lighter shades 
of silk being arranged alternately. 

Rissons, gimps, fringes, passementerie and laces, 
are all profusely used in trimmings. 

Manritxas are still made full, or in the style of 
Fig. IV., in the present number. A very small cape 
partially covers the shoulders, and then descends in 
the pelerine style in front. Sleeves are added to the 
mantillas and cloaks this autumn. 
cloaks are made in the sacque shape, with huge 
drooping sleeves, but they are not much worn. Cloth, 
velvet, watered silk, and satin are all much in favor. 
The trimmings consist of bands of velvet plush, heavy 
ribbons, black lace, fringe, and figured velvet rib- 
bons. 

Bonnets are made deeper in front than they have 
been. The various colored trimmings employed in 
ornamenting them are now very frequently combined 
with some material in black. Among the new bon- 
nets of this kind which have just appeared, may be 
mentioned one composed of puffings of lemon-color 
silk, separated one from the other by a frill of black 
lace. A flower of a novel and peculiar kind has been 
selected to ornament this bonnet, viz: a black rose 
with a yellow centre. The black part of the rose is 
composed of taffety, and the centre of yellow. An- 
other bonnet, partially trimmed with black, and more 
distingue than the one just described, consists of puff- 
ings of pink velvet; between the puffings there is a 
narrow row or cordon of pink and black feather 
fringe. A cordon of the same borders the edge of 
the brim in the inside and the edge of the cape. On 
each side is a bouquet of carnations in black and 
white, composed of feather, accompanied by droop- 
ing foliage in black lace. The under-trimming con- 
sists, in addition to the feather cordon at the edge, 
of white blonde, black lace foliage, and loops of pink 
ribbon. 


Some few of the | 
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GOING TO THE PANTOMIME IN CHRISTMAS WEEK. 
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THE SEBASTOPOL. 


As made by Molyneux Bell, Mantilla and Cloak Importer and Manufacturer, 
No. 58 Canal street, New York; and sold in Philadelphia, by Le Boutillier & 
Brothers, No. 208 Chesnut street. 
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